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PREFACE. 


Here is a collection of “‘ thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn” on subjects of living interest to all thinking 
people. 

By the special permission of the Diocesan—than whom 
no one is more generous when an opportunity like this 
presents itseli—we have had a series of talks from the 
Pulpit by men usually in the Pew. ‘That many of these 
‘Preachers’ are intimately, not to say conspicuously, 
associated with the London Press has bespoken a lively 
and additional interest. 

The success of this unique experiment was at once assured 
by the fact that almost every one of them has (in contrast 
with our overworked Clergy) been able to make his theme 
the subject of long and special study, and has given us the 
experience and crystallized thought of many years. Each 
one tells of a vigorous Christianity, whilst urging a yet 
more vigorous work to be done. 

Surely this is a healthy sign of the times, for in setting 
aside the fatal policy of discouragement, it has turned to 
excellent account intelligent and spiritual force—faith 
vitalized with good works—combined with zeal and 
enthusiasm, which in earlier days, might have been reckoned 
irregular. With fewer Clergy (though the mere multi- 
plication of Clergy will never meet the necessities of our 
modern religious life) and many Laymen having made 
continuous study of the great Labour and Economic, 
Social and ‘Temperance, Educational and Missionary 
problems, which form so important a part of the Church’s 
best work to-day, She cannot have been otherwise than 
well advised to open the Pulpit to those who interpret 
work for God as work for Humanity. 

Have we not here a lead which might well be followed 


in other parts of the country ? 
W. HENRY HUNT. 


The Vicarage, 
Burleigh Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
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“DO WE BELIEVE?” 


By C. F. G. MAsterman, M.A. 


Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. Author of ‘‘ From 
the Abyss”; ‘‘ In Peril of Change,” &c. 


THE ceremonies and discipline of Lent, which a London 
daily newspaper has recently termed foolish and out of 
date, demand certainly that at the beginning we should 
face this first question, which I have been asked to speak 
upon to-day. 

“Do we believe?” It is a question which is at the 
present time immediately in the minds, not of any par- 
ticular society or country, but of a whole generation. It 
is a question, made the subject during the past autumn, 
of a large correspondence, in a newspaper much read 
among the middle classes of England, which has since 
been published in a book of quite extraordinary interest. 

Here, in sudden revelation, in the form of a public 
confessional, is the voice, which has been so long silent, 
of the man in the pew. Sunday after Sunday he has heard 
the ancient appeals in language which sounds to the 
ordinary regular life of England, faint and far away. 


A 
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He has listened to words archaic and unmeaning—“ battle, 
murder, sudden death,’ ‘‘agony and Bloody Sweat,” 
“the hour of death,” “the day of judgment.” And all 
the time the question has been fretting in the minds of 
those who have cared at all: what exactly are the mean- 
ings of these things and similar things when interpreted 
to the spirit of the age in which we live? Here are the 


Attempts at Answer, 


attempts made with all the sturdy individualism of the 
average Englishman, confident in his own infallibility. 
Here is the determination to reconstruct the universe 
with those data which are available from the impressions 
of past study. It is a queer mixture—fruitful in itself 
—more fruitful as revealing the spirit of an age. Frag- 
ments of half-understood Science are here, and half appre- 
hended philosophy: tiny pieces of Haeckel, of Harnack 
and Huxley, confronted with the memories of Paley’s 
evidences of Christianity, or the work of the Venerable 
Archdeacon Farrar. Impossible attacks upon Christianity 
are met with impossible defences of it. There are sugges- 
tions of a new synthesis with willingness to do good, and 
a general amiability replacing the older ardours and terrors 
of religion. There appears also a growing perplexity at 
the failure of civilization and its triumphs to satisfy the 
soul of man. And in all there can be detected an under- 
note of weariness, tired of so much—or of so little—within 
this little life; a willingness to accept Death as the last 
word in a universe the consummation of whose courses 
will be rest and silence. 

What does all this mean? I think you will find here 
something that goes deeper than any question of the © 
purely intellectual outlook upon the world. Atheists and 
Agnostics believe, and are willing to sacrifice something 
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for their faith. The militant believer finds himself more 
in sympathy with the militant unbeliever, than with that 
kind of crowd, which neither know their own minds, 
nor are prepared to seriously study the way they are going. 
It is not Science, or criticism, or the advance of intellectual 
difficulties of learning or culture, which has raised in so 
many minds the question, “‘ Do we believe?” It is, I 
think, the particular state of opinion which is, of necessity, 
bred of a passing age of tranquility and order, of an age 
that is so content with its tranquility and order that it 
refuses to face the realities of life. 


‘*‘ They never face Realities.’’ 


That was the verdict of the late Mr. Hugh Price Hughes 
upon his suburban congregation. In such an age of order 
the clean monotonous street has become the type of man’s 
existence. The poor are tucked away behind, that the 
menace of their squalor should not cause disquietude : 
and soup and coals administered to them at Christmas, 
and when their cry becomes vocal. And the dead are 
very speedily hurried out of sight, and, as speedily as may 
be, forgotten. Day by day life journeys through this 
strange country, a little work, a little pleasure, and then 
—‘‘ Good-bye!” They pilgrimage daily to and from 
work which itself has become routine. ‘They feel a little 
queer at the death of a child, or the signs of the coming 
of old age. The daily newspaper is full of records of 
confusion and pain, but the menace has become mere 
“news.” In Russia, mysterious forces are slowly boiling 
up for the overthrow of a whole social order. In Mace- 
donia, the Christians cry for succour against their oppressors 
and cry in vain. In Manchuria, sixty thousand human 
beings have died in extremity of pain. All this passes 
as a new sensation, in the realm of clouds and shadows, 
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like a tale of little meaning though the words are strong. 

What is wrong after all with this civilisation? The 
wrongness seems to be that it is only a limited and enclosed 
sphere in the midst of a world of weariness; and that 
consequently, as Bagehot said—of another state of Society 
—it is a kind of life unsuited to such a creature as man, 
in the condition that he finds himself in the world. 

The question is more and more insistent, “To what 
end?” ‘The cry goes up suddenly from the feast, ““ We 
have no wine.” ‘The old commonplaces of life remain in 
the background challenging all the fevered effort after 
transitory things. Still man heapeth up riches which 
another shall inherit ; still comfort can provide no cushions 
against death, and knowledge no guarantee against sin ; 
still he that shall so soon be gone thinketh he will endure 
for ever, and calls the place after his own name. ‘‘ When 
thou art angry ’—the experience and ingenuity of three 
thousand years has not altered this staggering reality— 
““When thou art angry all our days are gone: we bring 
our years to an end as it were a tale that is told.” 

The question, in fact, is not, ‘‘ Do we believe ?”’ but 


*¢‘ What is our Belief worth > ’’ 


Where is the high passion of a great endeavour ; the spark 
of Heaven illuminating the common ways of men; that 
spiritual enterprise which can 
make time break, 

Letting the pent up spirit through 

Into Eternity it’s due. 
Where are the Warrior Saints, set against the company 
of the faint-hearted, who, ‘‘ the end of life being manifest ”’ 
have each “‘ burned his way from the world to this” ? 

The spark of Heaven! One, who realised with sincerity 

and some protest the meaning of our modern days has 
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expressed in words that cut deep, the futility of our 
beliefs— 


“Thou waitest for the spark from Heaven: and we 
Light half-believers of our casual creeds 
Who never deeply felt, nor clearly will’d, 
Whose insight never has borne fruit in deeds 
Whose vague desires never have been fulfilled. 
For whom each year we see 
Breeds new beginnings, disappointments new, 
Who hesitate and falter life away 
And lose to-morrow the ground won to-day. 
Ah! do not we, wanderer, await it too?” 


I know of no reply to this challenge, but in that renewed 
facing of reality to which the Church at Lent calls all her 
children. The failure of inspiration and high purposes ; 
the loss of power in the dusty fields of modern politics ; 
the despair of the Social Reformer as he confronts the evi- 
dence of social failures; the ebbing of inspiration and 
power in modern art and philosophy ; the sterility which 
has come upon so much of contemporary literature; the 
universal perplexity before a cosmopolitan social dis- 
content ; all these testify to the truth of the inscription 
which the people of England once loved to place on their 
buildings and palaces, which now sounds so old-fashioned 
and forgotten, that, ‘‘ Except the Lord build the house, 
their labour is but lost that build it; except the Lord 
keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain.” 


By the permission of the Bishop of this Diocese, and 
through the generous co-operation of the authorities of 
this Church, this pulpit is to be thrown open during Lent 
to the Lay Members of the Christian Social Union who 
are prepared to state—as honestly as may be—their 
convictions on some of the great problems of the time, 
and their relation to the message of the Church. I think 
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I can claim that this course will be entirely relevant to 
that question which I have asked you to consider here 
to-day. ‘Do we believe?” The object of the Christian 
Social Union, if it stands for anything at all, is just to 
challenge the complacency of the civilisation which I have 
described. It demands not any particular processes, 
nor any particular programme, but simply the facing of 
reality by those who have somehow managed to elude 
its challenge. If not directly evangelistic, it is no less 
intimate in a personal appeal. And this facing of reality 
must inevitably 


Bring back the atmosphere of Belief. 


We have not lost belief definitely. We have lost the 
atmosphere in which belief survives. It is not the resurrec- 
tion which we now find incredible—not life after death— 
but life itself. We cannot believe in the Supernatural 
because we can see no evidence of miracle in the natural. 
I have never yet seen a man die, was Thoreau’s confession, 
because I have never yet seen a man alive. 

The things that really challenge this dulled experience 
—the existence of nature, the existence of the world 
beyond, the existence of man now and here in the world, 
the reality and ravages of evil, lead immediately back 
to the condition in which spiritual experience is possible. 

Especially would I emphasise the last. It is sin and 
the ravages of sin that the Christian Social Union is con- 
cerned with; it is the corruptions and tragedies of sin 
which it reveals. It exhibits these bitter fruits in the 
problem of unemployment; the desolating effect of the 
labour of women, the defacement of childhood, and the 
dishonour of old age; all set in the midst of a civilisation 
languidly examining its faith by the light of Huxley and 
Harnack, and from the comforts of its secure life appre- 
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hending, with some disquietude, that it does not 
believe. 

London at the present—all England in a sense, at the 
present—has been stirred by the promises of a revival. 
These promises have been received with a certain wist- 
fulness and longing, even by those who have altogether 
abandoned the belief and obligations of Christianity. All 
men seem conscious that there is something wanting, and 
are willing to give this revival, or any other revival, 
chances which may provide some illumination in the life 
of the good citizen. Well, we of the Christian Social 
Union and others, have nothing but ‘‘ God-speed” to 
wish to any kind of revival that will bring men back again 
to face the permanent realities of human life. But, speak- 
ing for those concerned in our particular work, we must 
demand one test from any revival—if that revival is going 
to be the kind of thing which will be stamped with necessity 
and the power to meet the needs of the coming age, 


That Revival must find Fruit 


in some kind of action, perhaps differing from, but essen- 
tially concerned with the same object as that of the Christian 
Social Union. It must be a revival which must carry 
some of the notes of the first out-pouring of the Christian 
Church, when the property of each was as though it were 
the property of all; when the only desire was that all 
things should be common; and those who had land sold 
it, and laid the proceeds at the apostle’s feet. It must 
carry with it some passionate determination to right the 
ancient wrongs, and exhibit here and now, the coming 
with power of the Kingdom of God. For such a revival 
we arte all looking, with great desire for the promise of the 
dawn. 
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‘** Judge Eternal, throned in splendour, 
Lord of Lords, and King of Kings, 
With Thy living fire of Judgment 
Purge this realm of bitter things ; 
Solace all Thy wide dominion 
With the healing of Thy wings. 


Still the weary folk are pining 

For their hour of royal release, 

And the cities’ crowded clangour 

Cries aloud for sin to cease, 

And the homesteads and the woodlands 
Plead in silence for their peace. 


Crown, O God, Thine own endeavour 
Cleave our darkness with Thy sword, 
Feed the faint and hungry heathen 
With the riches of Thy Word. 
Cleanse the body of this Empire 
Through the glory of the Lord.” 





“FATHER DAMIEN AND THE LEPERS.” 


By Epwarp CLIFFORD. 


Hon. Evangelistic Sec. and Treas. of the Church Army; 
Author of ‘‘ Father Damien,” etc.; London Diocesan Reader. 





**T beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which 
is your reasonable service.’ Romans xii. 1. 

It has been thought that it would not be uninteresting 
(with the objects of the Christian Social Union in view) 
if I gave you, under their auspices, a short account of 
Father Damien’s work. I most gladly consent to do so. 
The place in the Pacific Islands, which will ever be associ- 
ated with his name, is called Molokai, and about half way 
between America and Australia. It forms one of the 
group known as the Sandwich Islands. For fifty years 
they were visited by no white people, except merchant- 
men and whalers, who often exercised on the people a 
pernicious influence. The natives were a fine, muscular 
race with brown skins and handsome faces. ‘They were 
wonderfully susceptible, and welcomed the first foreigners 
almost as if they had been gods, giving them freely the 
best of their food, their shelter, and their daughters. At 
this time they numbered about 400,000. ‘These visitors 
brought their vices, drink and wicked diseases, and the 
number of natives when I visited the Island had shrunk 
to 40,000. Of these, some 

2,000 were infected with leprosy. 
No one knows how it came to pass that this beautiful 


island became infested with lepers. It may have been 
that they came from China or other directions. The fact, 
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however, remains, that leprosy spreads there more rapidly 
than in any other place in the world. Naturally, when 
it was seen what ravages it made, there was great alarm. 

In Father Damien’s house, about seventeen years ago, 
it was decided, after counsel, to set aside the northern 
coast of Molokai for the sequestration of these lepers. 
This part of the island was especially suitable for such 
a purpose because of the difficulty of escape. Tremendous 
clitts, almost impossible to ascend, reared close to the 
beach. About seventy lepers were collected and sailed 
from Honolulu to Molokai. I well know how dreadful 
that party must have been, for I witnessed one such party 
myself. As our steamer was about to leave the harbour, 
we heard most dismal wailing coming across the sea. 
One woman kept calling out again and again, “Oh, my 
husband, my poor husband!” Low wails would then 
follow. I saw about a dozen poor creatures get into a 
boat and row to the vessel which waited to convey them 
to their new settlement. They knew, in all probability, 
they would never see husband, wife, children, or friends 
again. The parting was very sad, but nothing in com- 
parison to what the original parting must have been. 
Their settlement had been called 


“ A Living Graveyard.’’ 


These partings between lepers and their families are most 
tragic, but they are inevitable; for whether the disease 
be propagated by heredity or by contagion, the necessity 
for absolute sequestration is equally evident, and the 
Hawaiian Government has risen to the emergency. Would 
that our Indian Government with probably 250,000 lepers 
would do the same, sparing neither labour nor expense, and 
having sorted out the cases one by one, provide a home for 
them suitable to their needs, so well ordered and supplied. 
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Their earlier dwellings were mere huts easily blown to the 
ground by the wind, the water and food most indifferent. 
When not in absolute misery they would engage in wild 
dances and card-playing under the trees, whilst their lives 
simply rotted away. 

After the settlement had been established here for six 
years, that is, in 1873, they found a man who became 
(humanly speaking) their saviour—Father Damien. He 
was born at Tremeloo, near Louvain, on January 3, 1840. 
After he had been engaged in missionary work, in Minor 
Orders, for several years, he received a summons from 
his Bishop, who at the time was welcoming missionaries, 
some of whom had been at work temporarily, and were 
now returning from Molokai as well as other young priests 
having just arrived in Hawaii to take up Mission work. 
The Bishop said, “I wish one of your number could go 
to the houses of these poor lepers at Molokai, but this is 
impossible for we each have our work to do. Still less 
able are we, I fear, to provide them a pastor.’’ Where- 
upon Father Damien stood up and said, “ Monseigneur, 
here are your new missionaries. If one of them could 
take my district, and you will allow me, 


I will go to Molokai 


and labour for these poor lepers, whose wretched state, 
bodily and spiritually, has often made my heart bleed 
within me.” The Bishop accepted his offer. The same 
day a cattle-ship anchored in the harbour, and finding it 
was going to Molokai, Damien, without waiting to say 
‘“‘ Farewell’ to those among whom he had been working, 
engaged a “ place,” set sail, and eventually landed on the 
rocky shore of Molokai. Father Damien was not, how- 
ever, the first regular Missionary they had there. The 
earliest band of Missionaries belonged to the Congrega- 
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tionalists, and to their zeal and godly living is due mainly 
the praise of changing the religion of the Sandwich Islands 
from heathenism to Christianity. Their influence is trans- 
mitted to their successors and services at Fort St. Church, 
and at the native churches are models of simple heart- 
worship. The Roman Catholic religion was established 
there in 1839, and our own English Church raised its 
cathedral later still. 

On one occasion I asked Damien, “ Did you expect 
when you landed there you would become a leper ?”’ 
He replied, “I felt sure of it, for I must use my hands to 
wash their sores, dress their bodies, and assist at their 
burials. I knew in the long run I should not escape the 
disease, but yet I believe I am the happiest missionary 
in the world, for I know God has put me here for the 
work.” 

You can imagine what a surprise it was to these poor 
creatures when they saw this fine young man, “ strong as 
a lion,” with bright face and curly hair, landing in their 
midst! Imagine how they thronged around him, and 
asked why and how he came to them! Damien 


never gave himself the air of a hero 


or martyr. He was just a practical, honest, loving man, 
who poured out all he had for the benefit of these poor 
people. Almost the first thing he said when they took 
him to Kalanpapa was, ‘“‘ You have very miserable houses 
here. They are only made of sticks and grass, and it 
seems very easy for the wind to blow them down. If you 
like, I will show you how to build better ones.”’ He got 
together some carpenters and stonemasons, and under 
his directions they began to build houses. He himself 
lived under a palm tree. He saw one of their greatest 
grievances was that they had no proper water supply. 
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He enquired if there were no means of getting water to the 
settlement, and was told that at a distance of two miles 
there was a beautiful little lake, but, said his informant, 
“Tt is impossible to bring the water from there.” ‘ Well, 
said Damien, “take me to see it.” Next morning, they 
set off and found the lake. It was about seventy feet 
across, anid eighty feet deep, of pure, beautiful water. 
He wrote off to his friends in America, asking them to send 
him a supply of pipes. Upon their arrival, Damien and 
the lepers commenced digging trenches, and eventually 
a proper supply was obtained. When I was there, I had 
a bath every morning with water as good as I get in London. 
At this time there were six churches, partly Roman Catholic 
and partly Protestant, and they were all very well attended. 
The people loved music, and Father Damien having a 
beautiful voice, delighted to lead them. How truly delight- 
ful it was on Christmas Day to hear our own hymns, such 
as “Come, all ye faithful’? sung in the Latin words! I 
could not understand the sermon addressed to them for 


Damien preached in their own wild language. 


We also showed them magic lantern views of our Lord’s 
life and death I had used in missions in India a few years 
before, which nearly all of them were able to understand. 
For the rest, Father Damien or one of the people translated. 

I remember very well my first meeting with him. It was 
a beautiful sunny morning, but very windy. The waves 
tossed over the ship, and the Captain was afraid he could 
not land me at the usual village, and suggested that 
he should do.so at another. I urged him to land me there 
somehow, as I had some oils to take to the lepers, which 
I thought would be of great service to them. At last we 
got across the waves, and shored a little boat. Father 
Damien came down by the road to meet me, wearing a 
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blue serge coat and straw hat. He at once addressed me 
by my Christian name, and gave my hand a hearty shake, 
while the poor lepers, with their scarred faces filed round us. 
I saw those marks of the terrible disease crowded on him, 
which make the whole body swell and look so brutal and 
inhuman. 

I very soon found myself walking with him to the village 
of Kahulani. It was indeed a happy experience! He was 
full of energy and power. I noticed one thing, however, 
whenever a moment of quietude came he would take out 
his book and pray, or read portions of the Scriptures. 
‘There was the Church he built, and near it the farm. Here 
the cattle on the hills, and there the cottages of the lepers 
with their neat little gardens. When Father Damien took 
me to his house, there came out to meet us two good men, 
one American, and one Irish, who lived with him. ‘There 
was not much in the sitting-room except a table, a few 
books, and a map of the world. In the bedroom, he had 
a straw mattress, and outside a little balcony, where I sat 
for many hours talking to him. He told me that for the 
first ten years after his arrival in Molokai, he had been as 
strong as a cart horse. 


Nothing seemed to tire him ; 


but at the end of the tenth year, he began to suspect that 
what he had feared would happen—was happening. He 
felt a certain numbness about him, and there were marks 
on his body which to his eyes left little doubt. ‘The doctor, 
however, tried to encourage him, and said, ‘‘ You are not a 
leper. Don’t be afraid.” One day Father Damien sent 
for a pail of water to wash his feet. He put his feet 
in, and after a time, he put his hands into the water, and 
found that it was hot, though he had not felt the water 
was hot with his feet. There could be only one meaning 
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to this. Anaesthesia had begun. His feet had lost 
sensibility, they were the feet of a leper. Then other 
fatal signsappeared. Shortly after he went to see Dr. Arnim, 
the great German doctor, then resident in Molokai, and 
said, ‘‘ Examine me carefully, and tell me the truth.” 
“T cannot bear to tell you,”’ said the doctor, 


** It is true, you are a leper! ”’ 


“Tt is no shock to me,” said Damien, ‘‘ for I have expected 
it.” He went on working another six years, confined to 
the island of Molokai, but unable to visit Honolulu, as he 
had occasionally done before, or, indeed, any other islands. 
He continued working in just the same happy, bright, 
cheerful way. At last, however, he could no longer walk 
about, and the ‘Sisters ’’—excellent Sisters, who came 
from America to help him, persuaded him to allow them 
to put him to bed and nurse him. 

T left him just after Christmas in 1888, very much cheered 
and brightened. The oil that I had taken out from England 
did him good. I was thankful to know that it cheered the 
last years of his life. He was able to sleep well, and his 
voice had come back to him, so that he was able to sing 
the services of the Church, and this made him very happy. 

One day, I received a letter from him, written in an 
indifferent tone, in which he said, ‘‘ The disease has now 
a fresh hold on me, it is concentrated in my throat. Iam 
going away to my Golgotha, and shall soon be on the top 
of Calvary, and the disease is the friend to me that unites 
me tomy Lord. Farewell, this is a narrow path we must 
all walk, if we are to meet in Heaven!’ I suppose it 
would be the last letter he wrote, for shortly after he 
entirely took to his bed. When conscious, he was always 
in prayer. He was perfectly happy, and kind to those 
who were by his bedside. He remarked, “I pray God that 
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I may be in Heaven by Easter, and I hope that my work 
will go on flourishing under that palm tree where I lived 
when I first came here.” He got weaker and weaker ; 
men crowded around that tree in eagerness about their 
friend. One day, a sound was heard—often heard in 
Molokai, the sound of a passing bell—that always meant 
a leper was dying, and we must pray for him. ‘The bell 
rung on and on, and then stopped, and one knew that 
some soul was gone. On the 15th April, 1889, he passed 
away. All that is mortal of him lies in the little graveyard 
by the blue sea, where, one by one, his beloved flock have 
been laid. Over his simple grave, and close by his church, 
is placed a tablet on which is inscribed : 


** Greater love hath no man than this: that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.’’ 





“SOLDIERS OF CHRIST.” 


By H. Everirr, Lreut.-Cor., R.M.A. 
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“‘ Suffer hardship with me as a good soldier of Christ Jesus. No 
soldier on service entangleth himself in the affairs of this life; that 
he may please Him who enrolled him as a soldier.” —II. Tim. ii. 3-4 (R.V.) 
On Wednesday, Mr. Masterman opened this course of 
lectures by reminding us that here in London to-day, our 
faith and conduct as Christian men was being publicly 
challenged, and Christianity itself was arraigned at the 
bar of public opinion, we being called as witnesses for or 
against our religion. It is not quite fair to judge 
Christianity at large by the conduct of any one class of 
men at a particular time; it must be judged by the lives 


of 
Faithful Men throughout the Centuries, 


and throughout Christendom; but it is fair to judge our 
religion by our conduct, for “ by their fruits ye shall know 
them.” Are we fathful witnesses for Christ ? ‘wo fair 
and crucial questions have been raised, viz.: ‘‘ Do we 
believe ?”’ and ‘Does our conduct justify the religion 
we profess ?’’ Mr. Masterman, as our first witness here, 
accepting the challenge, showed that Christianity, and 
that alone, could justly claim to satisfy the great problems 
of life which clamour for, and demand solution. Civilisa- 
tion, Science, Progress, lead us towards the goal, so long, 
and only so long, as they hold their course along the path 
illumined by ‘‘ The Light of the world”; for in that 
Light alone can we see life. 
B 
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Take one step aside from the path illumined by that 
Searchlight, and darkness is intensified, and we are dazed 
and blind indeed ; for “if the light that is in us be dark- 
ness, how great is that (outer) darkness.” 

Our second witness was Father Damien, a concrete 
answer to the second question, so far as proving that in 
these days there ave men whose lives bear witness to the 
Faith that is in them. 

Still it may be said by some, ‘‘ We do not question the 
self-devotion of brave men, but Christianity has no 
monopoly in such heroes. Look at Japan to-day. See 
pagan and Christian, side by side, self-devoted to the 
grand ideals of Humanity ; sacrificing the individual life 
wholesale to the common weal.’’ This then, is the spirit 
of true Socialism in which we are all agreed, and so far, 
at least, we have travelled together, self-sacrifice for the 
common good of humanity. We stand pledged to that. Let 
us travel at least, another stage on the road together 
to day, if we can. ‘Soldiers of Christ,” my appeal is 
now to you. 

We see the high standard which we are called upon to 
attain, if we would justify to the fair judgment of other 
men, the claims of Christ. We have to show something 


More than Japanese devotion 


in the cause of Christ, or we fail as witnesses for Him. 
Hear the appeal which our great leader, St. Paul, makes 
to us to-day, as he made it, not in vain, to his fellow- 
soldiers under like conditions; and to Timothy when 
called to witness for the Faith, before an unbelieving 
world. ‘Take thy share of suffering with me as a good 
soldier of Christ Jesus.”” We have no time to dwell upon 
the sufferings of St. Paul in our Master’s service. (See 
II Cor. xi. 19, etc.) Evidently the Corinthian converts 
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took their share of suffering for the Faith: how about 
ourselves ? After the sufferings here recorded, St. Paul 
spent two years in prison at Cesarea, followed by his 
disastrous voyage and shipwreck, and two more years in 
prison at Rome, chained night and day to the sentries 
who guarded him. Unconvicted, and again acquitted, 
when released he went back to the very centre of the most 
violent opposition to the Faith, at Ephesus, and was then 
re-arrested and sent back to Rome for death. The words 
of our text were written from the condemned cell shortly 
before his execution, and this last letter to his absent friend 
is perhaps the most pathetic in the world. ‘‘I am already 
being offered, and the time of my departure is come. 


I have fought the good fight.” ‘‘ Do thy diligence to 
come shortly unto me, for Demas forsook me, having 
loved this present world.” ‘‘Only Luke is with me.” ‘The 


faithful Luke, ‘‘ the beloved physician,” companion of his 
trials, shipwreck, and imprisonments. ‘This letter pro- 
bably only reached Timothy with the news of its writer’s 
martyrdom. Surely 


these men justified Christianity. 


Well, how does this appeal to us? Do we justify our 
belief ? 

Most of us here to-day are “ enrolled soldiers of Christ.’ 
At Baptism, ‘signed with the sign of the Cross in token 
that we should not be ashamed to confess the Faith of 
Christ crucified, but manfully to fight under His banner 
against sin (the flesh) and the world, and the devil, and to 
continue Christ’s faithful soldier and servant unto our 
life’s end.”’ Are we faithful to the allegiance pledged in 
this ‘“‘ Attestation Sheet”? How are we carrying out 
our duty? 

When St. Paul said, ‘‘ take thy share of my suffering,” 
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he spoke, not as-a private soldier, but as a General in 
Christ’s army, for the which cause I suffer all these 
things whom God has set forth last, as appointed to death, 
a spectacle unto the world and to angels and to men. 
(I Cor. iv. 9). Asa General on his way to death, his orders 
remind us that our fight is “a spectacle to men,” and our 
duty, not to ‘entangle ourselves in the affairs of this 
life”? ; oh, those wire-entanglements in the battle of 
life !—but to “‘ please Him who enrolled us as His soldiers.” 
To render such faithful service that ‘“‘ men may see our good 
works, and glorify our Father.’”’” Then men will not ask 
us, ‘‘Do we believe?” for they too must believe, and 
serve. This is a hard saying, but it is said, and it must 
be acted upon, if the world is to be won, and the victory 
for the Captain of our salvation to be achieved. Yet 
we are told that Christianity is a religion for women and 
children. Yes, and unless we “ become as little children,” 
we shall in no case enter into the Kingdom. When our 
first Leaders (even he who boasted, ‘“‘ Even if I must die 
with Thee, yet will I not deny Thee ’”’) when these all for- 
sook Him and fled, at the very crisis of the fight, the 
women stood by Him to the last; and throughout the 
history of Christendom these have often set us men an 
example of faithfulness and purity, devotion and love, 
which we are slow to follow. Yet surely, this is a man’s 
service; demanding all the strength and courage and 
endurance of manhood at its best. This is no religion of 
merely ‘‘ Pleasant Sunday Afternoons.” 


Not ‘‘ Glory for me,’’ but ** Glory to God ”’ 


must be our battle-cry. ‘ Be ye doers, not hearers only, 
deceiving your own selves.” “Take up thy Cross daily 
and follow.” Not saving our own lives, but losing them 
for His sake and our brethren’s. ‘These are the attributes 
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of our soldiership. Not entangled, not conformed to the 
world, but transformed to His likeness, in living, holy, 
reasonable, acceptable service. 


‘* Blessed are those who die for God, 
And earn the martyrs crown of light ; 
But he who lives for God, may be 
A greater conqueror in His sight.” 


Who is sufficient for these things ? No one who does not 
put on the whole armour of God, and doing all, stands, 
not in his own strength, but in His whose strength 7s 
made perfect in our weakness.” 

Do you say “‘it is impossible” ? Doubtless I am speak- 
ing to some brave comrades who within these last years 
have fought and suffered for us in the service of our Queen 
and Country. Tell us, you who in South Africa, or else- 
where have suffered weariness, famine, sickness, wounds— 
tell us, you dead, who laid down your lives for us, is it 
impossible ? Can not we others, in the service of the 
King of kings achieve a like victory over ourselves, and the 
common foe ? 

Where then, is our battle-field ? What the order of 
our march? The food and weapons for our strength ? 
The conditions of our conquest ? The world is our battle- 
field; ourselves, alas! often our own enemy; the flesh 
and the devil, God’s foes. The narrow way our path. “ Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death 
I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me.” ‘Thou “ The 
Way, the Truth, and the Life.” Thy Light is a lantern 
unto our feet, Thy spirit our weapon, Thy precious Body 
and Blood our ration, Thy Cross, the standard of our 
victory. 

Why do men not believe ? 


Honestly, because we are such cowards that they recognise 
no call to follow with us. Because, though we do believe, in 
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our hearts, we do not practise in our lives. We are en- 
tangled in the affairs of this life, and we do not please Him 
who enrolled us. We please ourselves. We yield before 
the temptations of the flesh and the devil, and excuse 
ourselves because our temptations are stronger than our 
wills. We do not let our light shine before men, because 
we are ashamed, rather than proud of our Faith. We will 
cut down our Creeds and make concessions. We do not 
“kill the deeds of the body,” nor recognise that “ our 
bodies are the temples of the Holy Ghost that is in us.”’ 
The spirit of Christ smoulders in our feeble prayers, for 
we do not watch unto prayer. Do we discern the Lord’s 
Body, or do we cavil at the great Mystery of our Heavenly 
Food ? Do we shun the cross that daily stands in our 
way ? Brethren, in these days of unbelief we surely need 
some stern Savonarola to cry in our city, as he cried of 
old in Florence, ‘‘ Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise 
from the dead, and Christ shall give thee life!” 

Men and brethren, what shall we do? Our good old 
god-mother the Church is once more calling us—this first 
week of Lent—to repentance, to prayer, to fast, and to 
alms; not as an end, but as a means, to rally our failing 
strength and weak resolution, by God’s help. Shall we 
try it, once more? ‘ What, fallen again; yet cheerful 
rise. Thine Intercessor never dies.” 


* Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest wre Forert,—Lzst we Foret.” 





“THE NEED OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN THE NEAR EAST.” 


By Nozr, Buxton, M.A. 


Chairman of the Balkan Committee ; Treasurer of the Church 
of England Liberal and Progressive Union; Parliamentary 
Candidate for the Whitby Division of Yorkshire. 





“‘ When he had opened the book he read—He hath sent me to preach 
deliverance to the captives.” St. Luke iv. 17-18. 
IF it is the privilege of Christians to teach the nation to 
realise its own ideal at home, it is no less their privilege 
to teach the Nation its duty, as a Christian power, to serve 
other nations, and to spread the knowledge of Christ. 

No doubt this last, the work of the missionary, is the 
most urgent, but in the service of peoples foreign to our- 
selves, there are cases where little can be done without the 
help of the State; and a special political duty must be 
admitted where the State has interfered in a foreign matter 
in the past, and has undertaken definite obligations. 

It is inevitable that we should be mainly occupied with 
causes at home, but there is 


one foreign cause we cannot neglect ; 


it is that of the nations who have been overwhelmed by 
the organised force of the anti-Christian world, and who 
suffer from a Government which holds ideals that we must 
regard as immoral, and one, also, which could be removed 
or controlled. Christians have always been to the front 
in the humanitarian struggle ; in the past for the slaves, 
and now for the victims of the Congo State; and it is 
incumbent on them that they should not be behind-hand, 
in a day when many who are not of the Faith, and some 
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even who oppose it, are shewing an enthusiasm greater 
than that of the Churches. 

There is a special call to come to the rescue of the 
Christians of the Near East, because not only is their 
Government one which can be removed, but because a 
special obligation is due to those who have suffered in 
that great resistance to the non-Christian world, through 
which Europe itself was preserved. It was a heavy price 
that the East paid to preserve the West. Several ancient 
Churches, the whole Greek world, the Southern Slav 
world, and the Hungarian, fell under hostile dominion. 
The invaders have been partly repelled, but the prisoners 
have not all been recovered. Alien ideals still dominate 
many millions. Not that we should regard other religions 
as enemies, but that Mohammedanism attacks the very 
ideals which we hold essential for every human being. 

There is a great need of Christianity in the Near East, 
and those who have the greatest need are the Turks. 
The Turks suffer from a low standard of morality. They 
have no ideal of universal brotherhood. Their God is 
the enemy of the unbeliever, and they are taught to treat 
the infidel as a being of a lower order. They are not to 
respect his religion and his morals, they may permit them 
on sufferance, but on occasion they are to destroy them. 
They learn to speak truth ; but the Sermon on the Mount 
is to them foolishness ; and the cult of the Good Samaritan 
gives place to devotion to some outward observance. The 
absence of any ideal of kindness has a curious effect which 
may be observed by the most casual traveller. It is 


the peculiar touch of ferocity 


which distinguishes the expression of almost all 
Mohammedans. In the market places of Bosnia a stream 
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of men, all dressed alike, may be seen passing from the 
bazaar, yet a Moslem can be distinguished from a Christian 
by a single glance at the eyes. 

Saddest of all is the Mohammedan view of women, 
degrading to men and women alike. Bishop Gore has 
shewn how disastrous is the effect of a low standard of 
teligion and morals, a standard so easily obeyed that the 
whole mass of people adhere to it, and impose the very 
inadequacy of it upon the prevailing character. 

Even when the religious code enjoins some humane 
practice, such as kindness to animals, the precept degene- 
rates into practical cruelty, for the Turks, while declining 
to slaughter a worn-out horse, will commonly obey the 
precept in letter, and not in spirit, by turning the animal 
loose upon the bare hills to perish of hunger. 

The effect of their religion upon the Turks, and the need 
of Christianity, is clear from the extraordinary contrast 
between them and the Hungarians, people of kindred 
blood, who, as Prof. Freeman has shewn, had the good 
fortune not to learn the Mohammedan faith before enter- 
ing Europe, so that they were in a position to accept 
Christianity when they came in contact with it. Here we 
have two divisions of the same race, the one incapable 
and cruel, the other—the Christian one—among the most 
progressive and orderly in the world. There is no more 
urgent need than that which was put forward by the 
Macedonian Guild last year, when leaders of the Church, 
and of the Free Churches suggested 


Good Friday as a day of Prayer, 


not only for the sufferers in Macedonia, but for the ultimate 


conversion of the Turks. 
No less than among the Turks there is need of real 
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Christianity among the Christians. The passion of the 
Eastern Church is orthodoxy. The peasants, indeed, are 
observant of religious worship, and at a great festival 
the chapel of every monastery will be densely crowded 
at six in the morning, and there is an earnestness about 
the stately services and the magnificent singing in some 
of the great Churches; but every sign of liberal thought 
or action is sternly suppressed. Some of the greatest 
monasteries are used as houses of correction, for priests 
or monks who have shown excessive zeal or a special 
enthusiasm in preaching. ‘The result is a terrible deadness, 
and it is not to be wondered at that those who come under 
the influence of modern education almost invariably cease 
to profess real adherence to the Church. Again, 


Christianity has become political. 


The Church has long been the tool of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, turned to political account for governing the people. 
For centuries every office in the Church was sold by the 
rulers of an alien religion to priests of an alien race. The 
Churches are now serving the purpose of Nationalist 
Leagues; each Church, whether Servian, Bulgarian or 
Greek, exist mainly to serve the national politics, and no 
distinction at all is drawn between nationality and church- 
manship. Incidentally, the Church performs religious 
offices. It is a marvel that any real religion survives. 
Once more, Christianity is compelled to be a fighting 
religion. If we can imagine a branch of the Christian 
Social Union established in Macedonia or Armenia, would 
it occupy itself with setting the national house in order, 
with temperance, housing or commercial morality? No, 
it would be compelled to assume that rebellion was the 
first duty, and its problems would be these: How to 
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prevent conversion to Islam; how to defend children 
from dishonour; how to preserve Churches from insult ; 
and how to conceal rifles and assist armed rebels. 

Some corporate sense of the Church’s spiritual nature 
survives this demoralising state of things, but there is a 
deep need in the Near East of personal religion; and 
here great service has been done by schools and missions 
sent from America. Whether it is good or bad that 
schism should be introduced, these missions have had 
undoubtedly a liberalising influence upon the Church of 
Bulgaria, and 

Bulgarian Evangelicalism 


has developed deeply spiritual characters. This is indeed 
one way in which the Bulgarians have proved their worth. 
They have shewn a type of independence and honesty 
which entitles them to special sympathy from the 
Protestant nations of the West. 

Were the Christianity of the Near East more real, there 
could not, indeed, as yet, be a Christian Social Union such 
as ours, but there would be greater co-operation, more 
justice in the rebel system of government, more care for 
non-combatants, and less cruelty in warfare. 

In another way the Near East needs Christianity. It 
needs that the Christianity of Europe at large should be 
veal. Jf the Christians of Turkey were ever so sincere 
they would still be wretched indeed, till Christianity has 
permeated the general body of believers in all lands. 
One is tempted to say that even greater than the need of 
spirituality among the Christians is the need that Christen- 
dom as a whole should be doing its duty to its members. 
Why is this? It is because these people remain under 
the rule of an anti-Christian power which demoralises 
them, and one which (though formerly Christendom could 
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not withstand it) is no longer too strong for Europe to 
combat, and would have ebbed far from the shores of 
Christendom but for the un-Christianity of the European 
people who have maintained it for selfish ends. 

Suppose oneself to be 


A Macedonian escaping from Constantinople 


and travelling to England by an express train. What a 
spectacle Europe presents! Looking west and north he 
sees Christendom, the wealthiest part of the world. He 
sees its citizens going to the ends of the earth to make 
money, careless whether their fellow Christians have 
leave to follow their religion, and possess their souls in 
quiet. He passes first through the world of minarets, 
which he knows that Europe placed under the Turkish 
heel, even after it had been delivered and had been pro- 
mised freedom. At the Bulgarian border he reaches the 
frontier of Christendom, and from there to the Atlantic 
shore he sees a Church in every village. He sees this 
Christendom a small unit faced by the vast non- 
Christian world. In sixty hours he will have crossed the 
whole of it. It professes to follow the religion of love, 
and it has unbounded power. But to him there is no 
real Christendom at all. There is no vestige of Catholic 
Christianity. He sees only sections of this potential 
Christendom facing each other, instead of facing the world 
as it were a party of shepherds, put in charge of a flock, 
seizing from each other the largest share that each can 
obtain. 

This Christendom owes a great duty to the Christians 
of the Near East. On them fell the blow of the invader, 
when our ancestors were free to follow the peaceful life 
of St. Francis, or hear the message of Wycliffe in quiet. 
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It is not an idle claim that I have heard made by a Servian 
Bishop, that his little nation but for this struggle with the 
Moslem invader, which saved Europe, would be as great 
a nation as the nations of the West. 


Their loss was our gain, 


just as the pain and death of those who suffered martyrdom 
in 1876 was the gain of all future Bulgarians, and as the 
horrors of 1903 will bring the salvation (as we shall soon 
see) of Macedonia. Perhaps it is for us that they suffer. 
The martyrdom of Armenia seems to have produced no 
benefit for those that survive, but if we believe that pain 
must have some purpose, and if the creation travails in 
pain as one body, then in some mysterious way they suffer 
for all humanity, and the awful price which for our advan- 
tage has been paid is designed to bear fruit in the greater 
effort to which it calls us. 

But how would a real Christendom help the Near East ? 
First because it would be umited. The Near East would 
be liberated to-morrow if so-called Christians were not 
covetous and quarrelsome. If, for instance, Russia, 
Austria and Germany did not seek for greater empires. 
in EKurope—if even the sections of the Church were united, 
as Roman Catholic Italy and Austria, or Protestant 
England and Germany. 

Secondly, it would be charitable; it would remember 
the lesson of the Good Samaritan, and that what we do 
for the weakest we do for Christ.’ It would not be careless 
and indifferent, flippantly noting the divisions and weak- 
nesses of those who have not had freedom to learn unity 
and strength. It would be kind, on the simple principle 
of the Society for preventing cruelty to children. 

Thirdly, it would be true to its word; and it has given 
its word in the past, to establish good government. 
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Fourthly, it would remember the command—Do good 
to all men, especially those who are members of the house- 
hold of faith. As a Society tending its own members it 
would foster the welfare of those who hold even an un- 
tutored belief in Christ, because it regards this belief as 
essential to life, however feeble now. ‘This would be no 
fanatical enthusiasm. It would 

love equally the unbeliever, 


but it would profoundly hold the Christian ideal, regarding 
Christ and not another as the Light of the world. 

A Christian nation accepts for its policy the principles 
of Christianity—the sanctity of human life, the duty of 
compassion, the duty of treating men as free. And if 
England alone were Christian, she would lead the Powers 
in effective action. If Europe were Christian, it would 
act to-morrow, and how would it meet the need? It 
would bring public order. 

Again, let me insist, it would meet the need of the Turks. 
It is not the Turkish peasant, or even the Turkish land- 
lord who gains by the present anarchy. It is the governors, 
tax-gatherers and soldiers, whose interests are bound up 
with the present vicious system of government, though 

the community is made poor 


by its incapacity. The very landlords desire reform, 
‘because they have seen its effect in Egypt and India and 
Bosnia. ‘They will freely express these opinons to foreigners 
but only in confidence, because, they say, the Bosphorus, 
where many rebels lie, is cold and deep. 

If it were not for the loyalty bred of religion, they would 
be the first to rebel. The clean, orderly, and prosperous, 
and religious Turk whom one sees worshipping in the 
mosques of Bosnia and even of much-abused Bulgaria, 
proves how even Mohammedans appreciate order and just 
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taxation, and how they gain in character from even- 
handed justice and from the loss of domination over the 
Christians, which makes them tyrannous and fierce. 

And how would a united Europe meet the needs of the 
Christians ? Again, by bringing public order. We can 
only touch on some of their difficulties. They cannot be 
truthful, for they must conceal their goods and learn the 
art of lying, to avoid spoliation or save the family honour. 
They cannot be upright. They must cringe to low and 
ignorant men. They cannot be clean, because if their 
homes betray decency their goods are taken by the tax- 
gatherer, and if they secure comfort, as they sometimes do 
by prodigious industry, it is still necessary to appear poor. 

They cannot be thrifty. It would be fatal to make their 
house or farm comfortable. ‘They cannot be educated. A 
man of education would be suspected, and at present most 
of the schools are closed. They cannot be peaceful; they 
are driven to fight, and the land is full of bloodshed. 
They cannot even be united. 


The situation compels them to quarrel, 


and compels quarrelling to end in bloodshed. ‘This strife 
amongst Christians brings them great discredit, but we 
ought to remember that it is purely political, that it is 
organised warfare, no more blameworthy than the Franco- 
German war. 

I had almost said they cannot be moral, but at least it is 
difficult to maintain a high moral sense, for the honour of 
their family life is so often shamefully violated by their 
masters. 

And they cannot easily be reverent, for their Churches 
are so often insulted. I have constantly seen the sacred 
pictures of the Church defaced by Turkish weapons. I 
have seen the sacred books, with the silver mountings 
torn off, and the books thrown on the ground. I have 
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seen the Churches burnt to the ground, with only an iron 
Cross remaining above a heap of ashes. It is indeed 
a splendid fidelity 


that keeps Christianity alive at all, and one which entitles 
these patient peasants to the rank of martyr. 

What else preserves that courage, industry, loyalty to 
the cause, that we find socommon? Little indeed we 
expect. It might almost be said that the only virtue left 
to them is that of ‘‘ turning the other cheek.” 

All honour to them that they have not acted on the 
revengeful sentiment of the psalmist when he said: 
“Happy shall he be who rewardeth thee as thou hast 
served us’’; or followed, as the Turk has constantly 
followed, that dread curse of the Jew upon his captor— 
“Happy shall he be that taketh thy little children, and 
killeth them.” 

Hard indeed must it be in such a land to be a Christian. 
But 

if Europe were Christian 
all these difficulties would be removed ; the people would 
possess their souls in peace, and the Churches would devote 
themselves to their true function. 

The need is a need of spiritual growth and political peace, 
of Christianity in the individual, and Christianity in the 
world at large. And we have power to forward these. 
As members of the State we can work, in order that our 
own nation at least may act as one of the great partners 
in a true Christendom ; and we can fray, as many of our 
leaders have asked us to pray, that God will deliver the 
suffering people from injustice and misrule; that He will 
keep them from the spirit of revenge, and whatever is 
contrary to their Christian profession; and that He will 
so arouse the conscience of all in authority that justice 
shall be done in the sight of all men. 
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The subject is one which, I suppose, no one would expect 
me to apologise for introducing to you. It is one that 
has been discussed and talked about all my life, and, it is 
one which I suppose has vexed and worried everyone 
who has cared anything for the social welfare of our 
fellow men. 

The question of the unemployed is one which is always 
with us; although it is true that during the winter time, 
and during times of exceptionally bad trade, the question 
becomes very much worse and more acute. First of all, 
I would ask that everyone here should remember that in 
all trades—whether good or bad trades—in hot weather 
or cold weather—there is always a large army of men 
and women for whom there is no room. It is not sufficient 
to say that they are inefficient : it is not sufficient to say 
that very often they are drunkards, nor that they are 
people who, if they were employed, no one could make 
money out of them. It is still true, that given com- 
petency, given efficiency, given the things that are supposed 
to be virtues, so far as commercial life is concerned, there 
always will be— 

always has been—a reserve of labour 


under our present commercial system. It is, therefore, 
folly for people to discuss the unemployed problem from 


C 
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the point of drunkenness or any such standpoint. I have 
in my mind now, men, who because of getting drunk, have 
been thrown out of work. The employers of these men 
have called in other men from the ranks of the unemployed, 
and the virtuous man because of his virtues has got work, 
and the other man has walked the street. Underneath 
it all there is the fundamental fact that one of them is 
not wanted under present conditions. I think it is not 
only true of a country like England, but true of our Colonies, 
especially of America, Australia, and even Canada itself. 
The only period of my life when I was out of work, was 
twenty years ago when I landed in Queensland, Australia. 
For eight solid weeks I tramped the streets of Brisbane 
and other places in vain search to obtain employment. 
I know this question vexes and perplexes men and women, 
and I think everyone must admit that it is inherent in 
the economic conditions under which we are living just 
now—conditions which condemn the bulk of us to get 
our daily bread under the law of competition. 

It is absolutely necessary under these laws that we should 
have more labour than can be accommodated with work 
all the year round. Having said that, I want to say 
further, that 


the true remedy will be found 


in a system of co-operation and organisation of labour, 
whereby all of us will be working for the good of all. I 
mean an organisation of industry which will produce 
goods because they are needed for the community, and 
not merely because some individual syndicate here and 
there is going to make money out of them. This seems 
to me the only remedy for the unemployed problem. 
The side of the question I want to take to-day is that which 
relates to the people who under this condition of things 
drift into pauperism. 
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During the past winter the question has been, I suppose, 
more prominently before the public than for many years 
past, because they have had more of it, and a corresponding 
period of very bad trade. During this last winter, here 
in this Metropolis, with all its wealth, and all that goes to 
make life happy and comfortable, there have been regis- 
tered under Mr. Long’s scheme something like 20,000 men, 
heads of families, who are out of work. ‘They were regis- 
tered as belonging to the first-class under the scheme 
formulated by the President of the Local Government 
Board. ‘Those of you who have followed this scheme at 
all, know that he distinctly laid it down that the men 
to be dealt with by his scheme were to be men who had 
settled homes, were within very recent times in regular 
employment, and could not be classed as casuals or men 
out of work practically at any time during their lives. 
Just think what 20,000 heads of families mean. If you 
take as an average, wife and four children, you have 
100,000 persons without the means of living. Some may 
argue that the 20,000 do not all come under the first 
category. Whether that be so or not, in all conscience it 
is bad enough that there should be this immense number 
of men of whom it could be said, that they have no means 
of existence. And what has been the result of all this 
classification and machinery ? Why, simply this, that 
Mr. Long’s Committee has dealt with a mere handful, 
the Borough Councils with a few more, but quite 


60 per cent. have been left untouched. 


In the East End, rates have gone up and are going up by 
leaps and bounds in the attempts which are being made 
by Boards of Guardians and Borough Councils to deal 
with the question locally. And do remember that what 
I am speaking of are the conditions to-day ; not something 
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that has happened, or is going to happen, but is happening 
under your very eyes, and as if to mock us all, Mr. Long’s 
Committee is drawing even its little piece of good work 
to a close, and to-day the men who have been at work at 
Long Grove, in the London Parks, and at Hadleigh under 
this Committee, are being brought back to London just 
at this moment when everyone knows the Labour Market 
is still stagnant and overstocked, and when everyone 
knows trade has not recovered one bit. The result inevit- 
ably will be that the good work which has been done will 
be simply thrown away. Before coming here to-day, I 
met three of the men who went from our district. I had 
seen them ten weeks ago, and now see them again well 
set up and in every respect bettered for their work, but 
now dreadful despair is in their hearts, for they have 
only come back to vainly look for work, starve, or apply 
to the parish for relief. Private charity in London this 
year has proved to be a failure, because of the immensity 
of the problem which Mr. Long’s Committee had to deal 
with. I am not blaming any man on the Committee, 
but simply say that the vital principle on which it relied 
was voluntary contributions: and 


voluntary contributions have absolutely failed 


to grapple with the problem. If you like to take it more 
individually, I come from a district which is different to 
yours, different, at any rate, to this district here. There 
are very few residents in the parish with which this Church 
is connected. Where I come from, we are crowded with 
men and women, a large proportion of whom cannot get 
work in that district of Poplar. We canvassed it, not in 
the depths of winter, but in the middle of October last 
year, and found, no fancy statistics got together by a body 
of unemployed people who want to picture something 
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bad to the public ; but the facts were got together by the 
Board of Guardians, and the officers of the Board of 
Guardians found in our district nearly 25 per cent. of the 
wage earners, heads of families, out of employment. That 
was in October. We know now from the returns of the 
Relieving Officer, and the people who have taken care of 
the Registers of the Unemployed, we know that the number 
has increased ever since then. Very well then, it is true 
that the problem is as big as that, and it is true that private © 
charity has failed altogether to do anything with these 
people. 
Whose business is it 

to do something ? First of all, I think it is the business 
of the Christian men and women of London to unite to- 
gether, and apart from party politics and all questions of 
Education Acts or even Chinese Labour, and determine 
that a real effort shall be made and applied, to the end that 
this question of Social injustice to thousands of men and 
women shall be ended once and for all; that instead of 
talking about it year in and year out, we shall recognise 
—those of us who are Christians—that man cannot live 
a full moral life if denied the material means of living. 
It is true that there are multitudes of our fellow men in 
the condition of having to wake up in the morning, and 
go out to work, or attempt to do so, hopeless and dismayed 
because they cannot find it. I know a man who for years 
has worked in the Poplar district, but this year his trade 
fell off. He has seven children. Mr. Long’s Committee 
practically failed to do anything for him. What is happen- 
ing to him to-day ? He has gone out with an organ, and 
expects the people seeing him will say, “‘ Here is another 
of these loafers out trying to cadge.” I know that man 


loathes the idea of becoming a pauper, 
and therefore keeps away from the Poor Law. He is a 
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great, stalwart man with the strength of a horse. He 
only asks Society for the right to earn his daily bread, 
and Society refuses—no one to employ him. I say 
Christian men and women ought to unite, no matter what 
part of the Christian creeds they profess—they ought to 
unite and say, it is a scandal and a disgrace, which they, 
at any rate, will attempt to have removed from their midst. 

Then, further than that. Have you ever thought— 
those of us who are Christians—of the effect on character 
of being out of work ? You may be told sometimes that 
if you enable men to get work, you will upset their inde- 
pendence, and rob them of moral backbone, and the rest 
of it. I should like to know which is calculated to do 
the most harm? ‘To leave the man in the condition he 
is in to-day, or to find him honest work even at the cost 
of the community. I want to know whether any of you 
can put yourselves in the place of a man or woman, who, 
day in and day out, searches for work, and goes home 
weary and tired. Perhaps a friend is met with, and he 
gives way to drink—sits in the public-house, away from 
his misery, and hopes to drown it there? Have you 
thought of the effect on the working wife of one of these 
men, who probably may be young, fresh, and hoping for 
a good time, to find her husband suddenly so struck down 
with one of the worst of all misfortunes? Have you 
asked yourself what she can think of our morality—of 
our Christianity that condones a state of things such as 
this ? Don’t you think you would get lackadaisical and 
careless, and not care whether the home was tidy or your 
children clean, if day after day your husband came home 
with nothing, and very often with less than nothing ? 
We know the effect of allthat. It robs them of all initiative, 
of all character, of all that goes to make up aman. People 
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talk sometimes as if the greatest loss was the loss of material 
satisfaction that is only a small part. 


The biggest loss through unemployment 


is the loss of character and incapacity in the man as un- 
employed. From every point of view, Christian men and 
women ought to take this thing up, and do what in them 
lies to remove it from their midst. 

How is it to be done? I am not here to sketch any 
brand-new Scheme as to how it is to be done, but merely 
to say how it ought not to be done. It ought not to be 
done by inflicting the stigma of pauperism upon a man 
or woman. I have said little about women because of 
the bigness of the subject. Those knowing anything of 
women’s work know that there are thousands in this 
Metropolis who do not know how to get a living in a decent 
honest manner. Men and women set to work for the 
community should not be stamped as paupers, but as 
honest, decent citizens, and the Community ought to say 
that all men and women willing to work shall have found 
for them the means of working. 

You defend all kinds of property, do not allow people 
to be robbed. Why do you not allow bodies of men to 
go to the country and till the ground ? You do not allow 
them to cultivate the ground because of the law of property. 
If the Community takes the one responsibility on its 
shoulders the Community ought to take the other 
responsibility on their shoulders, and say, 


humanity has some rights as well as property, 


and the chief right we all have is, the right to earn our 
daily bread. If this is forbidden us by the Public authori- 
ties who defend property, Society should step in and find 
us means by other ways. I think your Local Authorities, 
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backed up by the State, should be able, all over the country, 
to take in hand the derelict land—miles of which belong 
to the Government—which means to you. There are 
miles of it out of cultivation which cannot be let to anyone 
at any price. This land ought to be put at the disposal 
of the Municipalities, and men put to work on it. It is 
said that we in London will not work on the land. They 
had in Dumpton 140 men, 100 of whom went from Poplar 
Workhouse twelve months ago. Out of all these men, 
there are only five who have absolutely given up work. 
Others left whom we have trained and got into regular 
work. Others will be emigrated. If men taken out of 
the London Workhouses will work in that fashion, I am 
not going to believe that the ordinary unemployed man 
will not. Of course, he will not work under the infamous 
conditions which prevail just now: conditions as to pay- 
ment, housing, and a host of other things. If Labour 
Colonies were set up, and the men who went to them were 
set up with an ideal placed before them as concerns home 
life, it would be a boon. The training given would lead 
to them becoming self-supporting. I believe that thous- 
ands of men even in London, would be glad to exchange 
the walking of the pavements for the bright green fields 
of the country. 

I want in conclusion, to say this. The whole question 
is one which appeals to me because I am living among it 
every day of my life. I know a man living opposite me, 
who day by day does not know how to feed his family. 
For months together this man has been walking about 
trying to get work. He has received a little help during 
this winter, but it is now going to stop. No one seems 
alarmed, the whole thing goes along as if adream. ‘There is 


a bigger thing than making money 





| 
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in life, and that is making men and women happier, by 
reason of our having lived amongst them. We cannot 
individually do much. We cannot prevent the follies 
that we see around us, but we can bring a protest against 
that condition of things, and take every opportunity 
that comes along to depict the evils around: do our best 
to show why these evils exist, and what can be done to 
remedy them. I have no time to elaborate schemes 
this morning, my main object is to arouse interest in you 
as individual men and women. I want you, my friends, 
to recognise that although some of the unemployed are 
unlovely, or not very lovable people, they are all still our 
fellow men and women, and Christ’s message of hope and 
love was “‘ Unto this last as unto thee.” As His followers 
you must shoulder this question, and all the other Social 
questions, and do your part to bring God’s Kingdom here 
on earth. 

After all is said and done, who would deny the glory of 
Damien’s life. He went out to save or help, by God’s aid 
to save, the Lepers in the Islands of the Pacific. Other 
Christian heroes have carried the Cross the world over, 
and we revere their memory, but what of you and me? 
These are days of Revival; all around we hear of awaken- 
ing in the Churches. I am all for revivals, but wish to 
see one amongst the earnest Christians of London, which 
shall make them think not merely of saving their own 
souls for a glorious future in Paradise, but for Christ’s 
sake, because of His great example will make them 

take up the cause of the people 
in our midst, and fight against Social injustice everywhere, 
and at all times. A revival which will make them do what 
men and women can to bring the unemployed question 
into the arena of discussion and settlement, so that in 
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this England of ours, each man and woman has an equal 
right to earn his or her daily bread. | The battle of right 
against wrong is a hard, uphill one, in a Society like ours, 
but if we have a hundredth part of the love for our fellows 
that Christ had for us, which as Christians we recognise, 
then we shall quite cheerfully bear our part in the fight, 
knowing full well that the harvest of our work will be 
reaped, if not in our own day, then in the days that are to 
come./ In any case the call is to you and me. | Don’t 
shirk it, or try to put the responsibility on to some one 
else, but recognise your own individual responsibility, and 
then in God’s name, and in His strength, determine to 
do your part to make the Society in which you live better 
and happier because you have lived. / 
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We are all quite aware, that at different times in our 
lives, even from week to week, we almost seem to separate 
into different personalities. There are, if I may say so, 
various psychological departments of our own being which 
appear quite in the way of contrasts, if we pass suddenly 
from one to another. We know quite well that our frame 
of mind, our condition, let us say, when we are in Church 
on Sunday, listening to a sermon, kneeling at the Holy 
Communion, might be very sharply contrasted with our 
frame of mind at some certain point of business in the 
week, and would really make us seem to ourselves, if we 


- could bring these two lives into close juxtaposition, almost 


two different beings. 

Most of you, I dare say, are acquainted with that story 
of Robert Louis Stevenson’s called ‘‘ The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” We get one personality there 
with apparently two natures, one predominant at one 
time, and another predominant at another time. And 
yet we are made to feel all through that there is only one 
person ; and the character hits us, personally, very hard 
because we are conscious that there is something in our 
own lives which is in some measure a copy (at a vast 
distance we may hope, but in some measure a copy) of 
that strangely combined character, or pair of characters. 
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Now, the two things about which I have to speak to 
you this morning, often convey certain contrasts in much 
the same way. ‘‘ Faith” and “ Business ’—are they not 
two ideas which in themselves are very dissimilar? We 
have one set of associations with the word “‘ Faith” and we 
have quite another set of associations with the word 
*“Business.”’” And yet 


these two things are combined 


more or less in each of our lives. Are we to say that 
the two ideas are contradictory ? That it is quite impossible 
and impracticable for a man of faith to be a man of business ? 
Shall we say that the Christian life of faith is not possible 
in business ? No. Nobody would say that. Everybody 
would readily assent that it is quite possible for a man 
to be both a good man of business, and have a Christian 
faith at the same time. And yet! Why are we conscious 
of such a contrast between the two thoughts ? Why should 
we, when we think of business, be, or appear to be, one 
kind of person, and when we think of faith be, or appear 
to be, quite another kind of person ? Because it is really 
so. It is quite true that in the Middle Ages, for instance, 
these two states of life were quite distinct, and men gener- 
ally believed there was no escape from the ordinary life 
of the world for a man unless he went into a monastery, 
and followed the life of the cloister. And it is quite true 
that there are many men nowadays immersed in business, 
who wish from the very bottom of their hearts, from the 
very great strain and weariness of it all, that there were 
some way of escape from the rush and hurry, and pressure 
of business in these days. Many a man, having struggled 
for years, when he has time for reflection, looking back 
over his life, or thinking (it may be) of his earlier religious 
days,—shall we say of the time of his conversion, and the 
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few glowing years that followed it—suddenly pulls up 
and asks himself the question, ‘‘ Where am I now ? 


Has all my faith evaporated >? 


And if it has evaporated, why is it ? Why has it not been 
possible for me to maintain it, if not to have increased 
a 

What is at the bottom of this gradual falling away ? 
It is what all earnest Christians, especially in the beginning 
of their conscious spiritual life need to be afraid of. It 
is no sudden yielding to a great temptation, no lapse into 
a great immorality, but that slow, gradual, almost imper- 
ceptible, cooling of his life, we may say, into the ordinary 
prose existence, the ordinary struggles of the man who 
has had no such spiritual experience at all. But is this 
necessary ? Are we to confess and say that modern 
business makes it impossible, or impracticable, for a man 
to have faith ? Are we to say that it would be equally 
impossible for a man if he has any faith at all to enter 
business ? 

What is Faith ? Is not faith, when we think of it, the 
perception of a great Reality ? Not always a voluntary 
perception—but the perception of a great Reality which 
forces itself upon our lives whether we will or not ? There 
are many who believe, who sometimes wish they did not. 
“The devils also believe—and tremble.” 

What is business ? Business is the pressure of outside 
affairs, the pressure of our duty in a particular position, 
the rush of things, the strain upon our memories, the 
strain upon our resources, the strain upon nearly all our 
activities. Can these two exist side by side? They can. 

But to come to another practical question. ‘“‘ Business ” 
does not always mean the same thing. ‘There are classes. 
of men to whom the word does not mean anything like 
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the strain which it means to others. There is the clerk, 
who does some ordinary duty for his master, who only 
has to think of each day’s work as it comes and brings the 
accustomed task. He may be a bank clerk, or a lawyer’s. 
Each of these, it is true, have their own special anxieties. 
One can easily imagine the cold shiver that runs through 
some bank clerk at the momentary mislaying of a cheque 
he has paid; that is one of his anxieties. 


Every calling has an amount of anxiety 


about it. But there are differences. Those of us who 
are in, what one may call, a servient capacity, who hold 
a subordinate position, have not the anxiety of the master. 
Take the case either of a banker, manufacturer, or con- 
tractor, and think of the strain upon him with all the 
work, and thought, and difficulty which it entails. Such 
aman may say that it is all very well for one of his employees 
to be religious, and go to church, he has not the strain upon 
him of the employer; people who have an “easy job” 
may be religious, but how can he himself do so? At first 
sight there seems a great deal in what such an employer 
says, but there ought not to be. It ought not to be incom- 
patible even for him to live a life of faith. 

It is most important that every man should take great 
care as to the nature of the business in which he entangles 
himself. We cannot all give up business and become 
like John Wesley, John Bunyan, or any of those men 
whose lives are known to us as lives of faith. But as we 
are Christians, supposed to be the “ salt of the earth,” we 
must 


carry our faith into our business. 


The Christian Social Union, under whose auspices I am 
speaking to you to-day, has set this up as their ideal, to 
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introduce into the business life of this country and else- 
where, the principles of the Christian faith. ‘The religion 
that you and I profess is not one of mere intellectualities, 
it is not one merely of logic and reasoning, of conclusions 
from premises. It is something else altogether. It is 
the acknowledgment among men that we perceive Some- 
thing, Someone, whom the world at large ignores, utterly 
ignores ; and, moreover, with such a perception as that, 
there is nothing incompatible with doing our business 
honestly, faithfully, and well. I am quite sure that you 
will agree with me when I say that although true business 
is not incompatible with faith, it would not be possible 
for any man professing the true faith to become a Jay 
Gould, a Rockefeller, or any of those 


economic monsters of our time. 


We are often asked, ‘‘ Why don’t men come to Church ? ’”’ 
though it seems strange to put the question here, where, 
contrary to the general rule, the congregation is mostly 
composed of men—but, why don’t men, as a rule, go to 
Church more? Why, when you go into churches or 
chapels, do you find mostly women there? ‘The answer 
is not merely because women are more emotional than 
men, and that it is to the emotional side that religion 
appeals. It is that men, as a rule, feel when they go to 
church or chapel, that the Gospel has nothing to do with 
the general stream and tenor of their lives. It is not 
that they are too full of cares in all cases, because pro- 
sperity even more than adversity, tends to dim the per- 
ception of faith—but I think there are two great reasons 
why people do not go to church; one is because pro- 
sperity tends to self-indulgence, ‘‘the cares and pleasures 
of this life’; and the other is the pressure of anxieties 
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to which they think they will find no answer at all if 
they do go. 

Now we are all aware that in church we pray for those 
who are in distress, or sickness, and occasionally we hear 
a request put up for people in anxiety, but I fear that if 
we canvassed each man in this congregation we should find 
that when he has gone to church at some time of great 
anxiety in his life, he has also come out again feeling that 
nobody there cared much about it. He would admit 
the feeling that the people kneeling round him were all 
comfortable, all right, and said something like this, “I 
myself am in this dreadful trouble, but they do not any 
of them think of me.’ One feels separated by one’s 
anxieties, instead of being in the midst of people full of 
sympathy with you. 

That is why I want to see in our Church some sort of 
meeting together of men for the devotional discussion of 
their various anxieties. Why does a prayer meeting 
rarely occur ? Why are the men in a congregation so 
cut off from one another ? I sit in a congregation Sunday 
by Sunday. I see the people there before me and wonder 
what is their one idea. We meet to worship God, it is 
true, we sing together, but are we living together ? Can 
a man be quite sure that in any trouble through which 
he is passing, in any anxiety which is worrying him, he 
has the sympathies of the others who worship with him ? 
Meanwhile, this Christian life to which you and I belong 
was intended to be a life of community in a sense like that 
—that we should have communion with one another, 
not merely spiritual communion, not merely sing hymns. 
together, not merely pray together, but really know 
something about each other’s lives, troubles, and 
anxieties. 
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We talk about the Church being “‘ the blessed company 
of all faithful people.’ We have to be faithful to our 
Lord, and faithful to one another. There is a certain 
link of faith between us, 


a link all Christian people should possess, 


and we ought to be able to answer to it, instead of feeling, 
as we often do, mere isolated units, having his or her own 
load to bear, about which the others know nothing, and 
apparently care nothing. 

I want to plead then for more union between men with 
regard to the troubles of their business. I should like to 
see a revival of something like the old-fashioned prayer 
meeting in a parish, where people could come and pray 
together and find some personal element. There is, of 
course, a sense in which such meetings might become 
unhealthy, but that is no reason why it should be banned 
altogether. We have to live the Christian life together. 
It is not a lonely life, nor was it ever intended to be a 
lonely one. We belong to ¢he Brotherhood, the Fellowship, 
the Communion, with our Lord, and with one another. 

I commend this to you, my brothers. I am glad to 
have been able to speak a word to help forward, it may 
be, the growth of a real union, not merely a theological 
union, between those who worship together in Church 
Sunday after Sunday. 
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Journalist. 


You have heard, and you will continue to hear for some 
little time yet from various members of the Christian 
Social Union, important statements of some views which 
are common in that Union, with regard to various direct 
Social and Industrial Reforms. 

A glance down the list of speakers during this Course 
in Lent, will shew any of you as it shewed me, that there 
will be a full sufficiency of people to speak on what might 
be called the most urgent physical problems of our day, 
the problems of hunger, and of direct management with 
regard to hunger, problems that address themselves 
immediately to the ordinary sense of compassion, even to 
materialistic compassion, and which appeal, therefore, 
to all parties and schools outside those which are practi- 
cally definitely inhuman. I thought, therefore, that it 
might not be inopportune to devote the remarks that I 
have to make to-day to some sort of statement of the 
general idea which underlies all our modern efforts for the 
well-being of our fellow-men—to speak, in short, of the 
general idea of Democracy. You cannot get away from 
that idea of Democracy by simply saying that you are 
interested only in social reforms. Almost all the practical 
questions about the amelioration of the lot of the poor, 
-questions which are generally summarised (from want of 
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a better word) under the term “‘ Progressive ”’—a word 
which means nothing at all. The idea is ultimately repre- 
sented in our day in the form of a claim for 


the public to have some control 


over certain arrangements at present in the hands of indi- 
viduals, or of some anarchic force. And I think I am 
not wrong in saying that Democracy is a thing which in 
our day, even in its religious sense, is undergoing a most 
serious attack. Christianity has been undergoing a most 
serious attack for the last century, but it is just coming 
out of it, and coming out of it on the whole, I think, 
decidedly victorious in Western Europe. But Democracy 
is at the actual moment undergoing its trial. You all 
know the forms in which that objection to the general 
idea of public control or public influence, is generally 
expressed ; you know, for instance, to take a most obvious 
example, the common modern appeal to the “strong 
man,’ an idea which Carlyle in much nobler manner 
started, and which has been interpreted in all kinds of 
ways since. 

But I want to merely lay before you, in the short time 
I have at my disposal, a very general sort of sketch of 
what I think ought to be the relations between the Christian 
religion and this idea of public control, or public opinion, 
and what ought to be the relations between the Christian 
religion and the idea of the “strong man,” of the 
“exceptional ruler,’ of the ‘‘super-man,” the “ special 
genius,” of the “inspired aristocracy,” or any of the other 
forms in which it is at present attacked. It is not my 
place—even occupying such an unwonted position as this 
—it is not my place to speak of such matters as texts, 
still less of disputed texts, but I think I shall probably be 
in sympathy with you all when I say that we have all 
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wondered at some time or other what was precisely meant 
by our Lord when He made that remarkable utterance, 
which has since heen the source of so much controversy, 
about founding His Church upon Simon Peter, and about 
Simon being a Rock ? I need hardly say that I am not 
going to trench in any manner on the way in which that 
problem has been discussed as a problem between two great 
branches of Christianity. I know quite well of course, 
that that text has been largely made the basis of the special 
claims of the Roman Church, and I know that it has for 
that reason been, perhaps, somewhat unduly neglected 
by other branches of the Christian Community. But, 
there is one general kind of view of it, which I think must 
have occurred to many people, and which certainly has 
constantly occurred to me, and I may be permitted perhaps 
to explain what I mean in a somewhat roundabout manner. 

Everybody remembers that hackneyed, but very eloquent 
passage, in Macaulay’s Essays, in which he speaks of the 
Papacy, of the Church of Rome, as the “‘ great miracle of 
political ingenuity and efficiency,’ and in arguing that, 
he points out that it is a Communion which has survived 
innumerable forms of political constitutions. I have 
forgotten the precise words, but one point which he makes 
is that 


only one Constitution in Europe 


came anywhere near the antiquity of the Catholic Church 
as.an Institution, and that was the Republic of Venice, 
and, as he says, the Republic of Venice has gone, but the 
Church is still here. The innumerable great political ideals 
(I need not.go through them, they are obvious)—there are 
the mediaeval monarchies, the mediaeval empires, the great 
French Empire, the republics of all countries, and the great 
Commonwealth of England. Innumerable experiments of 
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various kinds have been made from the beginning of the 
world, and have been comparatively temporary. 

Now the thing I wish to generally suggest to you is this : 
that it is at least a possible interpretation of the immor- 
tality of the Christian Church, or even if you like to narrow 
it to the individual case which Macaulay chose, of the 
immortality of the Latin form of Christianity, viz. :— 
that all other things, empires, kingdoms, republics, systems, 
have failed because they have been, generally speaking, 
founded on ‘“‘strong men.”’ The man at the root of the 
thing, the “corner stone’ of the system has been a man 
chosen because he was a very strong man, and I think it 
is at least a tenable explanation that Christianity, and 
even Latin Christianity has remained because the man 
chosen as the corner stone was a weak man, in other 
words, he was an ordinary man. We are all weak, and 
we know it perfectly well. Since religion has become 
unpopular, it has become unfashionable to say that we 
are all weak, but we all know it just as well as when we 
saidit. AndIsay it seems to me possible that the Founder 
of Christianity, looking round Him, and trying to find 
some expression for the great conception of a universal 
human Church, pitched deliberately upon a man standing 
at His elbow, a very ordinary man, vain, afraid of death, 
officious like all of us, a coward, like all of us, and upon 
that Rock He has built His Church, and the gates of hell 
have not prevailed against it. Upon the ordinary man, 
which we all know that we are, upon the weak man, which 
we all know that we are, upon the coward, which we all 
know that we are, He has founded His Church. ‘That is, 
I repeat, at least a possible explanation of 


the immortality of the Church, 
which has survived all the remarkable and strange experi- 
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ments which humanity has made upon the principles of 
victory and strength. To put it shortly, then, I would 
say that fall pagan experiments, the experiments after 
Christianity but under pagan influence, and all the great 
modern experiments, are based upon the idea which may 
be expressed in this way: “ Let us see what is the bravest 
thing that the bravest man can do, and build on that. 
Let us see what is the wisest thing which the wisest man 
can do, and build on that.” And Christianity says: 
“See what is the bravest thing the weakest and most 
cowardly man can do, and build on that. Let us see what 
is the wisest thing the stupidest man can do, and build 
on that.” Build on the basis, build on the bottom, build 
on the minimum of human virtue, build, in a word, upon 


the ordinary ge | 

Now that general proposition, that the ordinary man 
is the corner stone of your system, that you are not to 
trust to exceptions which were brilliant or morbid, or worse 
than humanity generally or better, that is the ordinary 
idea, I think, which underlies the greater part of Christian 
literature, even that part of Christian literature which is 
commonly accounted offensive, extravagant or diseased. 
The Christian doctrine of humility means this at bottom. 

Carlyle says, for instance, that most men are fools— 
that was his great mistake. Christianity with much 
sounder wisdom says that they are all fools. That principle 
may be called the doctrine of original sin, or the doctrine 
of the equality of man—it comes to the same thing. 

The essential point is, that Christianity as a tradition, 
does not admit the existence of those people whom Carlyle 
would call the “‘ wise few’’—there are no “‘ wise few.” 
Take the actual history of any aristocracy you like to 
mention, and you will find that they have behaved, not 
like scoundrels in the least, but exactly like any other 
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class of ordinary men would have behaved in similar 
circumstances—that is, the basis and spirit of Christianity. 
Now unfortunately Christianity, like everything else which 
has to conduct itself in the modern world, is liable to all 
kinds of mistakes, muddles, miseries, reactions, and 
periods of weakness. In one of those periods of weakness 
the French Revolution, the great democratic movement 
of the 18th century, arose. 


The French Revolution was the Prodigal Son 


of Christianity. It went into a far country and wasted 
its substance in riotous living, but it had most emphatically 
what I may call the “ blood of Christianity ”’ in it, it had 
the idea that men (as a friend of mine once admirably 
expressed it) “are of a kind with men,” that all men are 
brothers, that all men are equal before the moral law, 
that the intellect does not excuse sin, that the State is 
not the kind of arrangement or business system, but is the 
image of abstract right, that nothing can excuse injustice— 
all these ideas underlay the political ideals of France, and 
the greater part of Europe at the time of the Revolution, 
and in their essence they are essentially Christian ideas, or 
Christian ideas were the ideas of the French Revolution— 
it does not matter which way you put it. The principle 
is that they are all based upon that general idea, that a 
certain morality dominates all politics, and that morality 
is that all men are of equal value. 

Now we have suddenly discovered our kinship with the 
French Revolution (I am speaking at the moment from the 
point of view of the Christian Church) or, if you will, we 
will say that we who are Radicals, have discovered our 
kinship with the Christian Church—let us look at certain 
doctrines which are being broached at the present day, 
which are likely to destroy the basis both of Christianity 
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and of Democracy. Now the basis of Christianity as well 
as of Democracy is, that 
a man is sacred. 

Now Science, (or what is called Science, as a matter of 
fact it is not’ in that sense Science at all, because Science 
can take no side at all in any discussion on moral character) ; 
Science does, or that mass of emotions, the emotions 
of certain partisans who happen in our day to be connected 
with Physical Science—that group of feelings does, as a 
matter of fact, make a very great and terrible denial, and 
as I have said before, that denial is not the denial of the 
existence of God. Science, to do it justice, preserves on 
the whole, its claim to Agnosticism fairly intact. What 
Science does deny is the existence of Man, 7.e., the thing 
which the evolutionary attitude of mind in our day does 
deny is that there is any particular sanctity about this 
particular two-legged being who has come from the ape 
by imperceptible gradations, and who may be going back 
again to the ape with equally imperceptible gradations ! 
In other words, Science attacks that thing which I have 
called the ‘‘ corner stone of Christianity ’—the sacredness 
of the ordinary man, that the ordinary man is a person to 
be reverenced. I should like to develop that idea later on 
and consider the question of social sentiments and class 
feeling, and how far it invalidates or interferes with our 
modern world, but I will confine myself on this occasion 
to saying, that the sense of the sacredness of every human 
being, the sense that he is different from nature, that he 
is above nature, is the whole essence and power and force 
of Christianity, and indeed not only of Christianity, but 
of every other religion—or (as is so finely expressed in that 
well-known paraphrase of Sir Thomas Browne’s) ‘‘ There 
is that in man which is older than the elements, and which 
owes no homage unto the sun.” 
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“Tt is not the will of your Father which is in Heaven, that one of 
these little ones should perish.” St. Matt. xviii. 14. 


My subject to-day is that of “‘ Neglected Youths,” and, 
if we may judge by the public journals, neglected youths 
are found in all classes, even in the highest. But the 
particular branch of the subject to which I wish more 
especially to refer in the short time I have at my disposal, 
is that of the “ lower class,”’ as it is called, with whom my 
acquaintance has been somewhat considerable; I mean 
the class who have through circumstances been placed 
at great social disadvantage, and whom it is our duty to 
consider if we wish to give everybody—as we profess we 
do—a fair chance. 

I have been connected with the work of the reformation 
of these young people for a great many years. For forty- 
three years I have been Resident Secretary to the oldest 
and largest Reformatory in England, that at Redhill, in 
Surrey. In the course of my experience I have had inti- 
mate acquaintance with something like 3,700 lads who 
have drifted into crime, mostly through unfortunate 
circumstances ; but who, by the mercy of God, have been 
so far brought to see the error of their ways, and to receive 
the influence of Divine Grace, that nine out of every ten 
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of those who would otherwise have been considered hope- 
less cases, have returned to society fully equipped to do 
their duty as citizens, and have never lapsed again into 
the unfortunate mistakes of the time past. 

When it is realised that three-fourths of our population 
is found in our great cities, it will be seen at once what 
a rush and crowd there necessarily is, of the juvenile 
population especially. In these large towns (of which 
London, of course, is the largest) there is a great demand 
for boy labour, which is often somewhat temporary. 


London boys are beset with far greater temptations 


than they are in rural districts ; not, of course, that there 
are no temptations in our rural districts, but they are not 
found in the same proportion as in the towns. 

Now, how have these, the lower classes, been brought 
up? I was reading only yesterday an account written 
by an incumbent across the water, one of the Lambeth 
parishes, in which he describes this particular class, and 
he says :—‘“‘ One of the saddest aspects of the work here 
is the sight of the children. In so many cases born of 
careless, drunken parents, nursed in the public house, 
living in an atmosphere of cursing and blasphemy, the 
earliest association of home life is only one in which quarrel- 
ing, and often kicks and blows, form the chief feature. 
As soon as the child can walk almost, it is set to mind the 
baby, while the mother is gossiping, probably in the public 
house. Is it any wonder with such an upbringing that 
we are surrounded with wizen-faced children, stunted in 
growth; with a deeper knowledge often of evil than 
the average adult ? And the saddest part of all is, that 
so much of it is preventable.” 

Emerson, the great American writer, says: “‘It is not 
great cities, or the amount of crops which make a nation 
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_ great, but the character of the people.’ It is also said 
that the children are (as indeed they are) the real capital 
of the country. 

And therefore, it behoves us in the public interest, 
apart altogether from Christian duty, to recognise the 
unfortunate circumstances which so often tend to the 
misery of the children and their eventual ruin. 

Now how are these neglected youths contributing to 
the future prosperity, or otherwise, of the country, and 
to their own happiness? They have probably, many 
of them, had 


brutal fathers, bad mothers, shocking housing, 


very defective schooling, bad surroundings of all kinds, 
and any sort of refining or elevating influence has been 
absent altogether from their lives, and alas! they are only 
cared for when pauperism and crime ensue. On each of 
these points were there time, I should be quite ready to 
give illustrations from my own knowledge, but I shall only 
be able to refer to them very roughly. What can be 
expected from those who live in squalid dwellings such as 
still prevail, and remind one of ‘‘ Tom All-alone”’ and 
“Poor Joe” in Bleak House? And if you are not acquainted 
with that description by Dickens, the great social reformer, 
I wish time allowed me to quote it. 

The age at which a child may leave school in England 
is two years lower than in any other civilised country, 
and four years lower than in many, and yet criminal 
responsibility begins sooner. For example, an offender 
of 16 or 17 years of age must suffer exactly the same 
penalty (at the discretion of the Authorities) as an adult ; 
and when statistics shew that one-third of all burglars 
are boys from 16 to 21, and that the proportion of criminals 
generally between those years is increasing, why have 
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they not been included in the area of reformatory work, 
for which we have been agitating many years without 
effect ? 

As I said before, our school turns out nine-tenths of 
these, the lowest and most hopeless cases, with the happy 
result that they have never lapsed again into crime. Now 
why are the older lads not allowed the same opportunity 
and saved, as they might be, from themselves ? 

We are very far behind our American cousins in our 
methods of dealing with neglected youths, but time does 
not allow of a detailed comparison. Let me, however, 
give you 

a few of our defects. 


Our public education in the primary schools has not 
improved, as it was hoped it would do, either in its moral 
tone, or in what are ordinarily called the three R’s. For 
instance, a few days ago I was receiving a boy from London, 
who had passed the fifth standard, and I set him to read, 
which he did fairly ; he wrote his name very respectably 
too; then I said to him, “‘What sums can you do?” Fifth 
standard, sir.” ‘‘ Very well, how many pounds are there 
in half a hundredweight ?” ‘Fourteen, sir.’ And I 
tested him with one or two other simple questions, such as 
any boy doing reduction could easily have answered, and 
found him equally ignorant. And my impression, gathered 
from examining a large number of boys is, that they are 
not sufficiently well grounded in those elementary things 
which are supposed to be provided by our system of primary 
education. Even reading is often unintelligent, but I find 
that arithmetic is the weakest thing; I do not say it is the 
most important, but it shews the manner in which they 
are trained. 

Well now, I think I ought to go on to say a word about 
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the Church, because we are considering this matter, I 
presume, as Churchmen. 

A great many of these boys, as you will readily believe, 
are not baptised when they come to us, and in many 
cases, so deplorable is their ignorance with respect to 
Holy Baptism, that I think I may fairly say that in hun- 
dreds of cases, certainly scores of cases, when I have asked 
a boy if he has been baptised, and he has answered con- 
fidently, “ Yes,” I say, “‘ Now, you know what I mean, 
have you been christened?” “Oh, yes, sir.” ‘And 
where ?”’ he points to his arm where he has been vacci- 
nated! Repeatedly that has happened, and, my friends, 
this is called a Christian country, and these lads have been 
brought up almost under the shadow of our churches. 
It is a very deplorable thing, or it seems so to me. 

Now the Church orders, as you probably all know, that 
there should be a weekly and 


regular catechising in Church 


on the elements of religion and morality, well, everybody 
knows, I suppose, that the general obedience in that 
respect is anything but satisfactory. And is it not a proof 
of the laxity of the Church in this particular thing that in 
1870 (some of us remember it very well) when great 
changes in the educational arrangements of the country 
were made, 75 per cent. of the children in our elementary 
schools were in Church schools, but could not have been 
well taught, for it is to me inconceivable that we should 
have such a lack of young Churchmen as we have at the 
present time, if they had been properly taught. If the 
Church had done her duty in the nursery, in her public 
schools, there would surely have been a great many more 
Churchmen in this generation. Then, it is only now 
and then a boy, when he comes to us has been confirmed—. 
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I am speaking now of boys received up to 16 years of age— 
and I should like, as a practical man, to say that on this 
subject of early or late confirmation, so greatly discussed 
in Church papers, journals, at meetings, and so on, my 
impression, derived from large experience, is that the 
sooner confirmation can be administered, the better. It 
seems to me that if we believe the least bit in the world 
in the grace of Confirmation, which is the gift of the Holy 
Spirit to strengthen and guide, then as soon as boys or 
gitls are really receptive as far as we can judge, we should 
give them the opportunity ; because putting it off means 
putting off the opportunity of gaining strength, and 
direction, and earnestness, and power. So I think the 
question of age has not very much to do with it. What 
answered very well one hundred years ago is not applicable 
to the girls and boys of to-day. They are very, very far 
advanced in many ways in their receptivity, and it seems 
to me at least, that when they are capable of receiving 
(as they so evidently are) such a vast amount of evil 
influence, surely it is almost treason to doubt that they 
would be equally receptive of the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
if they had the opportunity. 

Now one point more. When we send our boys back 
home we always give them a letter of 


commendation to their Parish Priest, 


and ask that they may be helped forward and encouraged. 
I am sorry to say, and say publicly, that these letters of 
commendation are very little heeded, and I am sure that 
this is not so satisfactory as we could desire. 

And when there are so many tendencies against our 
lads, what counter-attractions do we offer, say to gambling, 
to sensuality (which is at the bottom of a very great deal 
of misery), while many go wrong through a mistaken idea 
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of pleasure, especially those who have very little brightness 
in their lives. I cannot dwell on these points, but I will 
just touch on the question of gambling. 

I have in my mind’s eye, in my memory at the present 
moment, a lad who lived at the back of Regent Street. 
He came to us for picking pockets, or next door to it.. He 
was the son of respectable parents, and their only child, 
and yet he had gone wrong, and had been wrong without 
their knowledge for a long time ; and at last he committed 
the particular theft for which he was sent to us, not by any 
means his first. And when I tried (as I do in all cases) 
to ascertain what it was that had led to this breakdown, 
I discovered that there was a certain coffee-house (the 
name of which I could give) a little off Regent Street, 
where he and his mates met every evening to play dominoes. 
Now nothing is simpler than that, and in itself, I suppose, 
could not be considered objectionable in the least. 

I said, ‘‘ What has that to do with your breaking down ?”’ 
“Well,” he said, ‘““ we always played for money, and if 
we lost, as of course, we did sometimes, we had to get the 
money from somewhere, and if we couldn’t get it by fair 
means, we had to get it otherwise”; and he explained 
how he had furnished himself with the necessary money 
to go to this regular gambling pretty nearly every night. 
And I said to him, ‘‘ You lost money sometimes you say ?”’ 
“Ves.” “What is the greatest amount you have lost at 
one time ?”’ He said, 


** T lost £9 one night playing dominoes, 


and IJ had to steal a gold watch the next day, and I sold 
it to one of the people who take these things, and so I was 
furnished with money.” 

But I want to say again, most emphatically, that it is 
my experience, that notwithstanding, and in spite of all 
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that is bad and unpromising, if the material is taken fairly 
and honestly in hand, the results are most encouraging. 
The most brilliant diamond is akin, as you know, to the 
blackest coal. And if Church people would only interest 
themselves in the work of prevention, and reformation of 
juvenile delinquency, they would see, as I have so many 
times seen, that what are called the ‘“‘ lowest and outcast 
class,” can shew the brightest Christian character just as 
much as those who are called superior to them. I would 
just mention, as an instance of patriotism, that we had 
some three hundred old boys in the South African Army 
in the recent campaign. 

It is by no means surprising that many drift into un- 
wholesome and objectionable habits, it would be wonder- 
ful if they did not considering all the circumstances, which 
give no fair play to physical or moral development. Legis- 
lation in recent years has done much good service, in pre- 
venting cruelty to children, for instance, in restraining 
their undue employment, in providing day and other 
industrial schools among those who are tending to crimi- 
nality, and reformatory schools have arrested juvenile 
delinquency to a remarkable extent. There are numerous 
homes, temperance agencies, lads’ brigades, social clubs, 
etc.; all these are doing good work for boy-life in our 
cities. We want more attention given to these depart- 
ments of Christian work, and it must not be forgotten 
that 


children follow where they are led, 


their betters are their elders, and the example of their 
life determines the path as Mr.Urwick says in his recent 
work on “ Boy Life in our Cities.” 

We may well long and pray for a temperate, non- 
gambling, unfrivolous, pure-living, religious upper and 
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middle class whose influence in the betterment of the now 
neglected youths of our great cities would soon be felt 
and seen. 


“We go our various ways in life too much alone, 
We hold ourselves too far from all our kind; 
Too often we are dead to sigh and moan, 

Too often to the weak and helpless blind, 
Too often where distress and want abide, 
We turn and pass upon the other side.” 


Let us, who believe in the Incarnation as the key to the 
solution of all social difficulties, do what we can for the 
neglected part of the rising generation, remembering that 
“it is not the will of our Heavenly Father that one of them 
should perish.” 


“EDUCATION AND GODLINESS.” 


By CLEMENT Y. SturGE, M.A., L.C.C. 


Journalist. 


1. “Wisdom reacheth from one end to another mightily: and 


sweetly doth she order all things. 
* * * * * * * 


4. ‘For she is privy to the mysteries of the knowledge of God, 
and a lover of his works. : 

5. “If riches be a possession to be desired in this life; what is 
richer than wisdom, that worketh all things ? 

6. ‘And if prudence work; who of all that are is a more cunning 
workman than she ? 

7. ‘And if a man love righteousness, her labours are virtues: for 
she teacheth temperance and prudence, justice and fortitude: which 
are such things, as men can have nothing more profitable in their life.” 
Wisdom viii. 1, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

I fear I shall disappoint some here when I say that it is 
not my intention to deliver a polemical harangue upon 
the vexed question of religious education in State-sup- 
ported schools. That is a most important question, 
involving a long and uphill struggle, of which we have by 
no means seen the end; but the present moment is hardly 
the time, nor is this the appropriate place for considering 
it. I propose rather to consider education as in itself 
the groundwork, or at any rate, a very substantial part of 


the fabric of religion, 


and to consider it under four aspects in its relation to 
character, citizenship, national greatness and prosperity, 
and lastly to true godliness. 

Some of these things, it may be said, can exist without 
education. ‘Thus, a savage who cannot count the number 
of his fingers and toes, may have a fine sense of tribal 
honour. He may exhibit the qualities of bravery and 
endurance in a high degree, and led by the power of 
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untaught human emotion, he may possess a certain 
nobility of character, issuing in acts of heroism, and even 
of self-sacrifice. This was the ‘“‘state of nature” so 
movingly idealised in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries by writers of the school of Chateaubriand. 
Again, the illiterate solitary of the Thebaid, or the skin- 
clad hermit of some dismal Russian swamp in the tenth 
century, may have been capable, by sheer force of contem- 
plation, turned inward to his own soul, and outward to 
the perfection of the Divine attributes, like the Ozwo.a 
of Aristotle, of rising to a high pitch of godliness. But 
it is obvious that no community can organise itself on a 
high level of civilised existence, and that no nation can 
aspire to be called great in any true sense of the word, 
without education; from which it seems to follow that 
the lower the stratum to which education filters, the higher 
should be the level of national greatness attained. 

At the outset it becomes necessary to clear the ground 
by attempting some sort of definition of education. 
Education of a sort there has always been from the earliest 
dawn of history, 

the education of the home, 


be it tent or wig-wam, the inculcation and transmission 
from generation to generation of the inherited results of 
experience, rough rules and maxims as to what is healthy 
for man and what is hurtful; what he may do to please 
himself, and what he must not do because of the injury 
it will cause to others. Here, side by side with the instinct 
of self-preservation, and in fact, springing out of it, you 
have the germs of moral training. Again, in primitive 
times, the father shows the son how to perform certain 
feats of skill, how to shape inplements and weapons, how 
to hack up and till the soil, how to snare and slay beast, 
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fish, or fowl, how to master creatures much stronger than 
himself, as the horse and ox. Here we recognise the 
rudiments of education in its purely utilitarian aspect. 
In this England of ours there was education of this ele- 
mentary sort centuries before the National Society or 
Board Schools were thought of. There was, indeed, a 
little inner core of cultured souls sheltered by the protecting 
power of Mother Church, but the great masses of the 
people, until long past the Reformation, could neither 
read nor write. Their education was limited to acquiring 
a knowledge of the means by which they might best supply 
their daily wants. High character and true godliness 
let it be freely granted, were to be found in feudal England 
among the illiterate herd as well as among the lettered 
few. No one will deny to Henry the Fifth the name of a 
high-souled Englishman because he did his wooing in 
indifferent French, nor refuse to recognise the noble 
qualities of the English bowmen who won the fields of 
Crecy and Agincourt, because not one in a hundred, 
probably, could sign his name. But, on the present 
occasion, while admitting to the full the profoundly moral 
element which ought to underlie education of whatever 
sort, and not losing sight of the necessarily utilitarian 
aspects of the subject, I am thinking rather of what may 
be called 


lettered education 


—not “humaner letters’—but in a very literal sense the 
education which springs from the ordered use of those 
signs and symbols which we call letters. 

It would be easy to draw a lurid picture of our national 
shortcomings here, to show how, starting fair with other 
nations with the great Catholic heritage of learning in 
Cloister and College, we failed to assimilate the hard-won 
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fruits of the New Learning and the Reformation, which other 
nations were scattering broad-cast with a liberal hand; and 
how in later times we were supinely content with our com- 
mercial and colonial expansion, while countries like Scotland 
and Germany were building up a comprehensive system 
of national education. Learning there has always been 
among us, even in the degenerate Oxford days which so 
stirred the wrath of Gibbon; but of education, until 
quite recent years, outside the ranks of the moneyed and 
privileged classes there has been very little. The battle 
of education for the poorer classes is by no means won. 
Even now you will hear some comfortable stockbroker, 
who has sent his own sons to Eton or Westminster, scorn- 
fully declaiming against education for the masses, and 
angrily recalling Mr. Forster’s famous forecast of an out- 
side threepenny education rate, while he grudgingly concedes 
the “ three R’s”’ (no small concession that, once !) to the 
children of the poor, to enable them to perform efficiently 
the menial tasks to which it has pleased God irrevocably 
to call them. The fact is that 


England does not love education, 


and would fain do without it if she could. She chafes 
and frets at the inroads of foreign competition, and only 
at last unwillingly admits the usefulness of education as 
a possible commercial asset. She calls this being practical, 
and plumes herself upon her superior wisdom in eschewing 
knowledge ! 

I think I shall not be wrong in assuming that we in this 
church this morning are heart and soul at one in repudiating 
this low, material view of education. We believe that 
knowledge is a Divine gift to man, a gift so beautiful and 
ennobling in itself that a diffusion of knowledge 1s of infi- 
nitely greater importance, as the writer of the book of 
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Wisdom long ago perceived, than a diffusion of riches. 
All cannot obtain it in its fulness—none of us can in these 
days of microscopic enquiry and infinitesimal specialisation 
—but all can obtain something of this gift, and I assume 
as axiomatic that the more of it each one of us can obtain, 
the better for himself, and for the community of which 
he forms a unit. 

It remains to show, if we can, that education, 7.¢., know- 
ledge, will render the individual who possesses it a better 
man, a better citizen, the citizen of a better nation, and 
lastly, a better Christian. 

The first proposition may, at first sight, seem disputable. 
Is there any necessary connexion between 


knowledge and character ? 


There have been, as we all know, in the history of the 
world, very bad men possessed of great knowledge. That, 
perhaps, was the abuse of knowledge, not fairly charge- 
able to knowledge itself. The story of our First Parents, 
it is true seems to point the other way, though, rationally 
considered, and viewed apart from its ethical aspect, that 
story proves no more than that a state of primitive sim- 
plicity is to be preferred to a highly complicated civilisation, 
and that the child is a purer and more heaven-like being 
than the fully developed man. We, at any rate, have to 
reckon with this dangerous gift of knowledge once for all 
obtained. If it be granted that it is better to belong to 
the Twentieth century than to the Stone Age—a rather 
large assumption, perhaps—it seems to follow that man 
is meant to avail himself to the fullest extent of all the 
powers and resources which, for good or evil, knowledge 
has placed within his reach. The primitive virtues, 
so admirable in themselves, and so difficult of attainment 
in a complex age, viewed absolutely and in the abstract 
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may be more beautiful; but who can doubt that the 
character, like true steel, will be more finely tempered, 
and the soul more firmly forged, for having passed through 
the fire of a highly organised, and even corrupt, civili- 
sation ? Surely a Pericles is worth a dozen Agamemnons, 
and a high-souled Christian statesman of our own day is a 
nobler product than an army of stalwart Saxon thegns. 
Even in the common things of life we see continually the 
influence of mind on character. In difficult circumstances 
it is the man of trained habits, of assured knowledge, and 
the philosophic temper, who exhibits the qualities of 
patience, resourcefulness, and self-control; while the man 
of meaner mould, the ‘‘ man of no education,” as we say, 
impotently fumes ‘and rages. 
The second point, that education will make a man 


a better citizen, 


surely needs no labouring. It is true that the more you 
teach the people or allow them to be taught, the less they 
will relish slavery, as the Russian autocracy is beginning 
to find out for itself; but experience shows that ordered 
government, and educated people go hand in hand. ‘The 
“red fool fury of the Seine’ was due not to too much 
education, but to too little. Had the French peasantry 
in the eighteenth century been treated more like human 
beings and less like swine, there would have been no 
French Revolution. Education is a far more potent 
instrument than wealth in the upward progress of man- 
kind. How can a man exercise the functions of citizen-ship 
unless he knows and understands the subject-matter 
wherein he is called upon to act ? And does not the very 
fact of conceding the franchise to the masses of the people 
in itself affirm the paramount necessity of educating them ? 
If Englishmen were logical, they would see that when 
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Mr. Disraeli practically gave manhood suffrage in 1867, 
he thereby conceded all that the most advanced education- 
alists have asked for. His political followers, especially, 
would do well to lay this to heart. Education we must 
have, and 


equality of educational opportunity 


for all. From the point of view of mere self-preservation, 
it is madness for the ratepaying classes of this country 
to attempt to withhold it. Slowly, step by step, and bit 
by bit, through our Scholarship schemes and our educa- 
tional ladders, we are getting it. It is bound to come, 
and the sooner the grumblers learn to pay their rates as 
patriotic citizens with a good grace and without grumbling, 
the better it will be for themselves. 

This brings me to my ¢hird point, the influence of edu- 
cation on national greatness and prosperity. ‘To take the 
lowest ground at once, surely our grumbling friends, who, 
having received some tincture of education themselves, 
are presumably not devoid of intelligence, must see that 
education for the masses is after all, a form of Nattonal 
Insurance. In attempting to stem the tide of foreign 
competition in our markets without the help of education, 
they remind one of nothing so much as the Danish King’s 
fatuous courtiers, or the less historical, but scarcely less 
famous personage who tried to keep out the ocean with 
her mop. It is almost a truism education tells even in 
the struggle for commercial success, as Englishmen are 
beginning to learn to their cost. Self-interest and self- 
preservation whisper: ‘‘ Educate!” and the man with 
the muck rake finds to his astonishment that he has 
swept a pearl of great price into his mud heap. 

But I am bold to hope that education has a nobler 
function in the national life than merely to serve as 
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a bulwark against the German clerk and the Jewish alien. 
If “righteousness exalteth a nation,’”’ so assuredly does 
knowledge. It is difficult to conceive of a nation holding 
its own for long, even in the mere material struggle for 
existence which did not contain somewhere at the centre 
a kernel of choice spirits intent upon knowledge for its 
own sake, and caring supremely for that. 


Ideas are the nerve-centres of nations, 


without the free action of which the body politic must 
become inert and paralysed. I recall to memory a striking 
passage in the late Professor von Treitschke’s History of the 
German People in the Nineteenth Century in which, follow- 
ing upon a description of the utter downfall of Prussia after 
the battle of Jena in 1806, he contrasts the frivolous con- 
dition of Berlin society under the profligate and pleasure- 
loving King Frederick William the Second, at the close of 
the eighteenth century with the stricken and contrite 
spirit in which the same people listened to the teachings 
of Fichte after their great disaster. To that teaching and 
to the spirit in which it was received he attributes the 
moral resurrection which led to the regeneration and 
reconstruction of Germany. Heaven send that no such 
rude awakening may be in store for us! If by the will of 
God, it should ever come, the English nation will awake 
to find that prowess in the football field, superior shrewd- 
ness in the Stock Exchange, and a nice discrimination 
in motor cars, are not the things whereby alone a nation 
may be saved. 

I have left the subject of education and godliness to the 
last, and I am conscious that it would be more fitting 
handled by some one in Holy Orders. But surely religion 
at its highest and best pre-supposes knowledge. An 
ignorant and unthinking pietism may bring comfort to 
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the individual soul, and in so far as it is genuine and sincere 
it may be pleasing to the Being in Whom it centres; but 
such a religion must ever remain unintelligent and unsatis- 
fying to the human mind. Perhaps the reason why the 
great mass of 


Englishmen have drifted away from religion 


in these latter days is because they are content to be so 
profoundly ignorant. Religion stands for them in no 
practical relation to the work-a-day world of business 
and politics, to take account of it involves a tiresome 
effort of thought, and so they willingly give it the go-by. 
At times of crisis in their individual lives, caused by be- 
reavement or disaster, they fall back upon some dimly 
remembered modicum of conventionalised religious sentiment 
which has survived from the days of their youth, and is 
powerless to help them in their need. If religion could be 
represented to our young men less as an appeal to the 
emotions, in which as a nation, we are deficient, and more 
as an ordered intellectual system, requiring real effort 
of thought and strength of mind to master it, it would 
not give them over to apathy and dulness of heart in their 
grey hairs. 

And so we come round once more to the words of Solomon 
“Wisdom reacheth from one end to another mightily, 
and sweetly doth she order all things. I loved her, and 
sought her out from my youth, I desired to make her my 
spouse, and I was a lover of her beauty. In that she is 
conversant with God, she magnifieth her nobility : yea, 
the Lord of all things himself loved her.” And in the 
words of our own great poet :— 


“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before.” 


“THE SOCIAL ABYSS.” 


By C. F. G. MASTERMAN, M.A. 


“The few things we’d got had all been pawned, and last 
Thursday was the finish. I got up at five, and gone out 
to look for a job, and I knew there wasn’t a crumb at home 
for any of them; and to make matters worse—if anything 
could be worse—my wife is expecting her confinement. 
I tell you I went about half frightened, and half in a rage, 
and I tried and tried—God knows how I tried—to get 
work. But I couldn’t, and at four o’clock I came back 
fairly broken-hearted. The missis and the young’uns 
had been in bed pretty nearly all day—it’s easier to be 
hungry in bed than running about—but the missis had 
been up for about an hour, and there she was sitting shiver- 
ing and crying before the empty fireplace. I went out to 
do what I’d never done since we were married—beg ! 
And the very first person I spoke to sent me to the Relief 
Committee in the Barking Road. I brought some stuff 
home, saying, ‘Thank God! Thank God! all the way.” 

This is not a piece of sensationalism, written merely for 
effect ; but a report of the actual experience of a working 
man—the experience of one among similar thousands 
last December, about the time of the commemoration of 
the Birthday of Christ. 

There is not always however, a Relief Committee in the 
Barking Road ; and sometimes therefore, you get a change 
in such an entry as this, from yesterday’s newspaper :— 
“‘ Charles Garleck, of Plevna Road, South Tottenham, a 
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journeyman baker, after having been out of work for 
months, committed suicide by taking carbolic acid.” 

Here is one, at least, to whom the expected seasonal 
revival of trade will bring no second Spring. 

I can imagine, however, that you are bored with the 
unemployed, as so many are bored with the unemployed 
at the end of the winter; and adopting the cheery hope 
that a returning summer will remove all 


the danger of agitation and poverty. 


Let me, therefore, for your consideration give you another 
little peep-hole into the existence of the social abyss. 

You can purchase at a bookseller’s somewhere in a little 
street off Fetter Lane, for I think two shillings and ten- 
pence an uninteresting looking blue-covered pamphlet, 
bearing the unappetising title of ‘‘ The Evidence Received 
by the Select Committee upon Physical Degeneration.” 
From this you will learn many strange and wonderful 
facts concerning life in England at the commencement of 
the 20th century of the Christian era. One of the reports 
is by one of H.M. Inspectors, a qualified medical man, 
certainly not given to useless sentiment, concerning the 
condition of the children in an elementary school of London 
which can be reached from this place in about fifteen 
minutes brisk walking. 

““T have enumerated the children,” he says, “ suffering 
from the taint of physical degeneracy, and I grieve to say 
that there are so many as ninety per cent. of the children 
whom I consider, unable by reason of their physical con- 
dition to attend to the duties of school, in a proper way.” 
In that neighbourhood, there are some 13,000 one-room 
tenements. ‘‘ To judge from the clothing and condition 
of the children,” he says, “the homes must be filthy ; 
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and from what one is able to gather by close enquiry at 
the school as to late hours, want of sleep, bad beds, 
proper clothing of any kind, one is able to form a very clear 
sad estimate of the children at home.” And he goes on 
to give his own experience of the result of this condition 
of things :—‘‘ There is a dullness of mind, an early flagging 
of brain power, and the children are unable to pursue their 
work for any length of time as compared with normal 
children. They are exceedingly excitable and nervous; 
it is their nerves which carry them over an effort; for 
instance, they make a very good start in drill or physical 
exercises, but after a short time they become lumpy and 
inelastic in their movements.” And again, ‘ Nearly 


ninety per cent. of the boys are anaemic. 


They suffer from every physical symptom of anaemia ; 
with pale faces and lustreless eyes, and 15 per cent. have 
had eczema in one year. A good many children suffer from 
blight in the eyes. The hair is badly nourished and wispy, 
and the skin is rough. . . They don’t get on. 
New-comers from the country settling in the neighbour- 
hood rapidly take on the degeneracy of their surroundings.”’. 

That is another peep-hole into the social abyss, in summer 
instead of in winter, and it is a condition independent of 
fluctuations of trade. 

Here is the creation of a class, growing from these 
children, which Society has neither the kindness to kill 
outright, nor the courage and determination to raise to 
some intelligible conditions of being. ‘‘ All the world 
is the poorer for them, because they have lived in vain.” 
And confronting such a problem, a note of warning more 
particularly addressed to the Christian Church, takes 
upon it something of the quality of irony: ‘ Take heed 
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that ye despise not one of these little ones ; for I say unto 
you that in Heaven their angels do always behold the face 
of My Father which is in Heaven.” 

In an age of enormous material prosperity, and the 
heaping up of such wealth as has probably never before 
been seen in the world, we are confronted in this country 
with the problem of the social abyss, varying from 8 to 
10 millions on the verge of hunger, if not on the verge of 
starvation ; a spongy morass clinging round the foundation 
of this city civilisation. 

Disraeli, who foresaw the overcrowding of our large 
cities from the waste of the soil, announced that ‘‘ compared 
with the privileged of our land, the English poor were in 
a lower state than any other population compared with its 
privileged classes.”’ And, I think we must confess that 
the statement is as true to-day as when uttered. Charity, 
impersonal and otherwise, has been discharging enormous 
sums into this abyss. And experience has been, as the 
experience of the preacher of old, that though ‘“‘many 
rivers flow into the sea, yet the sea is not full.” Our 
large impersonal charities, as Edward Denison found out 
many years ago, are evidence, not of our compassion, but 
of our indifference. 

A great social reformer has told us that 


Society is now getting tired of the poor. 


How long, I wonder, will it be before the poor get tired of 
Society ? 

There are those who anticipate the gradual drifting of 
things towards some large revolution. I am told—with 
what truth I know not—that a considerable amount of 
money which was recently subscribed to unemployed 
funds was given, not so much from motives of charity, 
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as of fear, in the light of a kind of “‘ ransom” from those 
interested in the preservation of the present social order. 
And some present day writers, taking upon themselves 
the function of the prophet, have told us, of the fermenting 
in the abyss of great forces of change, destined to shake 
our civilisation to an extent as yet undreamed of. 

Personally, I must confess that, from some little experi- 
ence, I am unable to share these particular hopes or fears. 
I do not see signs of anything like active revolution in 
England. And the danger in the existence of these forlorn 
crowds—for danger it is—is far less from the menace of 
their revolt than through the infection of their futility. 

“Are not things getting better?” is the comforting 
suggestion offered when such facts as these are brought 
before people who would fain forget them. ‘The answer 
is that things never do get better. ‘Things in themselves 
have no capacity for betterment. The tendency of the 
unaided crowd is always downwards. But the answer is 
also, that enormous improvement has been made in the 
condition of large classes in England. And when you 
come to examine it you will find that the improvement 
has not come by itself but has been brought about by 
the effort and sacrifice in an earlier time, of those, who 
took upon themselves the burden of reform. Other men 
laboured, we have entered into their labours. And 
the challenge comes from them to-day for us to take 
up and continue the work. In some respects there are 
improvements, in others degenerations. Meanwhile a gene- 
ration is dying not having seen the promises. The tragedy 
of this passing is not compensated by any hope we may 
cherish of some future golden age when the promises will 
be won. And the challenge takes upon itself a personal 
note, if we realise that it is due to our petty selfishness that 
the promises are not obtained. 
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The question which at the present time is disturbing, 
not only England, but the whole of Europe, is not so much 
the appeals of Charity, as 


the demand of Justice. 


The one is popular, the other is unpopular. When Dolling, 
a great social reformer, pleaded amongst the wealthy for 
charity for his poor, he generally went away with a cab 
full of blankets and other necessities of life. When he 
pleaded for justice against the Water Companies who 
withheld water from the East End, and threw open his 
church for a meeting of protest, letters were written in 
the papers by strong Churchmen saying that the water 
famine was the judgment of God for the sins of the people, 
and especially the judgment of God upon Father Dolling 
for his unrepentant socialism. Charity, he came to the 
conclusion deliberately before he died, “only makes 
people meaner and baser, and will never prove a solution 
for the problem.”’ ‘‘ My people have never had a chance,” 
was his continual burden. ‘‘ Consider the conditions 
under which they have been brought up, the overcrowding, 
the drains, the damp.”’ The laws which have been framed 
to protect the poor, he cried, are always evaded. ‘‘ The 
law that safeguards the poor is always in the hands of 
those who do not put it into force.” His life was cut 
short by the bitterness of the struggle ; and he went down 
to death pleading with the Church to take up the burden of 
“righting wrongs which cry continually into the ears of 
the Lord God of Sabaoth.”’ 

Revolution will not save us. That is the somewhat 
sorrowful lesson we learn from the experience of the past. 
If it were otherwise how many of us would be preparing 
for the coming of the day of better things, if only through 
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storm and tempest, and the overthrow of the present social 
system. 

But revolution unaccompanied by any large ethical or 
spiritual change, merely means the transference of the 
particular classes that are on top to the bottom, and the 
transference of the bottom classes to the top. 

Not by revolution; but by 


the substitution of Fellowship for Mastery, 


will the world at the last be saved. 

““Ve call Me Lord and Master, and ye do well, for so I 
am. If I then, your Lord and Master, have washed your 
feet; ye ought to wash one another’s feet.”” This, did men 
but know it, is the secret of all progress away from the 
social abyss towards the coming of the Kingdom of God. 

“Your task,” said Lamennais “‘ is to found the universal 
family, the City of God. When each of you, loving all 
men as brothers, shall act as brothers ; when each of you 
seeking his own well-being in the well-being of all shall 
identify his own life with the life of all, and his own interest 
with the interest of all; when each shall be ready to 
sacrifice himself for all, ready equally to sacrifice them- 
selves for him; most of the evils which now weigh upon 
the human race will disappear, as the gathering vapours 
of the horizon vanish on the rising of the sun, and the will 
of God will be fulfilled, for it is His Will that love shall 
unite the scattered members of Humanity, and organise 
them into a single whole, so that Humanity may be one, 
even as He is One.” 


A word, if I may, at the end, upon the actual position 
of ourselves, confronting, as to-day, with some perplexity 
this particular problem. Everywhere, as you know, and 


FP 
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I know, help is needed. Sympathy and services are the 
commodities for which the demand always exceeds the 
supply. And every kind of development at the present 
time, of personal struggle against the degenerating forces, 
is being checked and hampered by lack of these. 

Who will come forward and offer his assistance in the 
work of reform? I would ask this of you in humility, 
and modesty, especially of those of you who are, with some 
of us endeavouring as members of our Church, to make 
this Lent a special period of spiritual examination and 
preparation ; cannot you as a direct result of this season 
deliberately take up some personal work in this struggle 
against social degeneration ? And if in no other way, 
at least join us in the efforts of our little Christian Social 
Union, to keep the problems of poverty before the minds 
of those who would prefer to forget ; and to help forward, 
in the words of our original document the advancement 
of Christ’s Kingdom in the world. 

There are numberless ways by which if we had energy 
and capacity the work of reform could be assisted. It is 
not that we do not know, it is not that the problem is 
insoluble ; it is that on the whole we do not care. 


The springs of action are paralysed. 


People are interested for a time (for nearly all men and 
women are kind-hearted) but then the interest evaporates, 
and there is no fruit in action. 

We need to be reminded, again and again to be reminded 
—that every great spiritual movement of revival has found 
its outlet in a regenerate Society. No great movement 
of revival can be carried on in a languid and unenergetic 
fashion. ‘“ The world is not to be won ’’—such was Dean 
Church’s warning—‘‘ by anything except on the conditions 
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with which the Kingdom of Heaven first came. What 
conquers must have those who give themselves to it: 
who prefer it to all other things: who are proud to suffer 
for it: who can endure all things so that it goes forward.” 

If the Christian Church can provide men and women 
who will enter into the conflict in something of this spirit, 
then the problem will be solved. 

And what of the Church as a whole? Is there here any 
hope of the proclamation in this 20th century of a message 
of social redemption? That was the challenge thrown 
out to us in a magazine last month by one of the greatest 
of contemporary English statesmen. 

Only the Church can do it. Only the Church can keep a 
nation from falling asunder into divided and _ hostile 
classes. } Only the Church as we believe has the secret of 
an individual spiritual regeneration, which can overcome 
the conflicting forces and provide a hope and inspiration 
triumphant over those corroding forces of the world which 
have destroyed so many movements towards social reform. 
This is a question which is as momentous for the Church as 
for the Society whose wounds are to be healed. ‘“‘If thou 
altogether holdest thy peace at this time, then shall 
enlargement and deliverance arise from another place: 
but thou and thy father’s house shall perish; and who 
knoweth whether thou art come to the kingdom for such 
a time as this ? a’ 

That is not “a challenge of past days. It is 


the message of a law perpetually renewed 


by forces working outside the limitations of time. 

No unfaithfulness in the delivery of the message can 
permanently delay the coming of the Kingdom, the carry- 
ing out of the long purposes of God. Deliverance will 
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come, though in blood and fire rather than in peace. But 
it will come “from another place’’ as so many messages 
of Social Reform during the past century have come from 
outside the limits of the Christian Church. 

“Thou and thy father’s house shall perish!” i God has no 
interest in or use for a Church which has lost the message of 
redemption and gazes but bewildered or indifferent at the 
sorrows of mankind. 

And who knoweth whether thou—whether you and I 
at the dawn of the twentieth century, the Church of Christ 
militant here in England—art come to the Kingdom— 
for such a time as this ? / 


2 


“THE WORLD AND THE SOUL.” 


By GEorGE W. E. Russet, M.A., LL.D. 
Formerly M.P. and Under-Secretary of State for India; 
Author of “ The Household of Faith”; “Collections and 
Recollections”; “ Matthew Arnold” ; “Sydney Smith,” &c. 





It has been well said that “there are some passages of 
Holy Scripture which come down to us not only armed 
with their Divine authority, not only relying upon their 
intrinsic excellence, but invested with a long train of 
recollections, bearing with them the trophies and spoils 
of the strong men of the earth whom they have vanquished, 
and calling upon us to listen to them by virtue of the 
victories which they have already achieved.” * The 36th 
verse of the 8th chapter of the Gospel according to St. Mark 
is a case in point. ‘‘ What shall it profit a man if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ? + 

Some of you will remember the part which this awful 
and searching question played in the spiritual subjugation 
of St. Francis Xavier. And it has its word for us, and 
especially at this season of the year, when day by day we 
turn aside from the pressure and the excitement and 
the emulation of business, and ponder quietly by ourselves 
and with one another, in this Church, the things which make 
for our everlasting peace. What shall it profit us if we gain 
the whole world and lose our own souls? Is the religion 
(I will put the question as I would put it to myself)—is the 


* Dean Stanley’s Canterbury Sermons. 


+1 gratefully recall a Sermon on this text, preached by my old 
Head-Master, Dr. Butler, in the Chapel of Harrow School—July 26, 1868. 
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religion which I profess the first and principal object of 
my life and thought ? Is it the thing which I really care 
about ? Is it the thing for which I principally live ? 

“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness.” Granting that we are seeking that Kingdom at 
all, are we seeking it in the first place, or in the second place ? 

In this connexion there is no more interesting or in- 
structive story than the life-history of that great missionary 
Saint whose name I just mentioned in my introductory 
remarks. Of St. Francis Xavier we read that he was a 
man to whom 


the world offered its most seductive gifts. 


It gave him rank, learning, eloquence, a brilliant wit, 
fascinating manners, inexhaustible merriment, in fact, just 
exactly those gifts which, in any assemblage of young men, 
a man would most desire for himself. And Xavier, feeling 
their attractions with all the sensitiveness of a rich nature, 
surrendered himself for a time to their spell, until by 
God’s providence, he came within the grasp of a spell yet 
more potent,—the influence of a friend whose will was 
stronger than his own, and whose knowledge of God was 
incomparably more profound. This friend gave him 
unbounded sympathy, shared his mirth, exulted over his 
intellectual triumphs, set him free from pecuniary embar- 
rassment and distress. And then we are told that, having 
thus stimulated his love of life by giving him what all high 
but unsanctified natures covet most—the belief that they 
ave apprectated,—he would check his pride by the ever- 
recurring question, ‘‘ What shall it profit a man if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ?” 

The question, God knows, is solemn, and searching, and 
awful enough. It is a question for each one of us to-day, 
and every day of our lives. To lose one’s soul—what does 
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it mean? Well, I suppose it means, in the last and most 
awful resort, the final and complete loss of our eternal 
welfare. It means so to have lived that our life is a 
failure, and our immortality a curse. It means that when 
we pass out of this body, we find that there is awaiting us 
a mysterious eternity of unavailing remorse, reserved for 
those who have put from them through life the proffered 
salvation, and have done final despite to the Spirit of grace. 
May God in His infinite mercy grant a better issue to your 
life and mine. 

But to “lose one’s soul” has another and a subordinate 
meaning. It means so 


to spoil and starve our souls 


as gradually to kill the higher life within us, the life which 
alone is worth living, the life which is life indeed. 

And if this is what to “lose one’s soul’”’ means, let us 
turn to the other half of the text, and see what the ‘“‘ whole 
world’? means. What does it mean for you and me? 
What does it mean for each of us ? 

I will take first that which is to me the most familiar 
department of life—the political world. What shall it 
profit to gain majorities, and seats in Parliament, and 
offices, even though they may be the highest which the 
State offers, if, in order to gain or keep them, we have to 
profess what we do not believe; to grow worldly, cynical, 
selfish, careless about our religion, neglectful of our prayers 
and Communions; to be resentful and envious towards our 
colleagues or opponents, unscrupulous, dishonourable in 
the choice of the methods which we employ, or even merely 
hard and self-seeking and ambitious? ‘‘ What shall it 
profit to gain the whole world ’”—to gain what the politician 
most desires—and make havoc at the same time of one’s 
moral life and higher aspirations ? 
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Then, again, I turn to what will come home more directly 
to many of you, who lead professional or business lives, 
and I ask you, What shall it profit to gain money, 
even though it be a million—‘ What shall it profit you” 
to get fame, even though it resounded over all Europe 
—and yet to “lose your soul,” to spoil your spiritual 
nature? An accumulation of money, as we all know, 
is too often secured by hardness in business, by 
unchristian emulation, sometimes even by downright 
dishonesty, oftener perhaps by sharp practice which sails 
very near the wind, though it may not bring you actually 
within the grasp of the law. ‘‘ What shall it profit” 
you to make 


the largest fortune ever made 


in business in this city if it has been built up on wrong and 
robbery ? 

And there is one business or profession to which I can 
hardly doubt that some of my hearers themselves belong, 
I mean the journalistic life. I know no more honourable 
career. I know no more exhilarating prospect for a young 
man with a good head and a ready pen, than the idea of 
rising some day or other to the direction of a really important 
newspaper, daily or weekly. And yet, “what shall it 
profit” him, if hereafter he directs the most important 
paper in England, and yet in order to do so has had 


to swallow his convictions, 


or temporize with what he knows to be wrong, or use his 
pen at the bidding of proprietors for causes in which in 
his heart he does not believe ? 

Let all journalists be proud and thankful that, even 
within the last few years, there have been many cases where 
men have given up great journalistic appointments sooner 
than compromise their consciences, and spoil their souls. 
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Or again—and this, perhaps, applies more to young 
men than to us older ones—perhaps the whole world means 
to them, as doubtless it has meant to us at some time, 
Popularity. It is most natural, and in itself not in the least 
culpable, that love of being popular, of being liked, the 
desire to be on good terms with those among whom we live, 
or among whom we work or play. Popularity is surely one 
of the unmistakable joys of a young man’s existence. 
And yet, “what shall it profit” him in the long run, if, 
in order to gain it, he has been obliged to bow the knee 
to false standards in morals, to give his adhesion to what 
he knows to be wrong canons about conduct ? ‘“‘ What 
shall it profit” him, if it has been necessary for him, in 
order to be popular, to be ashamed of his Christian pro- 
fession, and to keep his Christian colours in the background, 
and to join in the miserable laughter of fools who make a 
mock of sin? ‘This is, indeed, the price we too often have 
to pay, when young and active and mixing freely in the 
world, for the popularity which we so much desire. 

Yes, my brothers, if our soul, if our moral life, is a thing 
really worth caring about, ‘what shall it profit” us if, in 
order to gain the widest popularity (which after all is only 
a transient and ephemeral boon) we have sacrificed the 
moral principle which alone makes us self-respecting men ? 

Or once more, take Fashion. I suppose this applies to 
women rather than men; and I presume there are many 
women to whom the “‘ whole world ’”’ means practically the 
“world of fashion.” But what will it profit you to attain 
even 

the foremost position in the fashionable Society 


of the sphere in which you live, if, in order to attain that 
position, you have been obliged to pretend to be something 
which you are not, or to get into debt with your trades- 
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people, or to tolerate in your house, at your table, with 
your daughters, the presence of men whom you know 
to be of profligate life ? These are the prices which people 
are often obliged to pay for the privilege of being what is 
called “in the fashion.” ‘‘ What shall it profit ’ a woman, 
for instance, that she has attained the leading position in 
the social life of her particular circle, if to do so she has had 
to be deaf to that inner voice which tells her quite clearly 
what is right and what is wrong, what is truly admirable, 
and what is only artificial and fashionable and unworthy ? 

Again, to others the idea of the “‘ whole world” is even 
more contemptible; and this I think, is more true of people 
advanced in life, than of younger and more ardent natures— 
I refer to the desire for a life of unbroken ease. To those 
who have this idea I would like to quote some words of 
Frederick Faber. He says:—‘‘The heroic things of Chris- 
tian attainment have less chance in quiet gardens and by 
pleasant river-sides than in the ball-room or the Court. 
There is a smoothness in the mere lapse of a comfortable 
life which is fatal to holiness.” 

But there is a worse plight still—and God grant that it 
may be true of only a very, very few of us. There are some 
to whom the “ whole world’ means sensual gratification. 
The love of pleasure and the desire for popularity may, 
and very often do, run on into the worship of sensual 
gratification. In an age when luxury is multiplied a 
thousandfold, when fresh developments of it are invented 
for the enjoyment of Society every year, the temptation 
to consider 


sensual enjoyment the supreme good of life 


is, indeed, a peril which besets every one of us, and “ let 
him that thinketh he standeth,” quite safe and far away 
from it, “‘ take heed lest he fall.”” Where the opportunities 
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of self-indulgence are so abundant it may very well be that, 
in spite of high professions, in spite of real moral aspirations, 
some of us may be practising some open or secret sin which 
we know to be abhorrent to the Cross of Christ. Ah, my 
brothers! what shall it profit you or me to have drunk 
the cup of that forbidden enjoyment to its very dregs if, 
when this life and its concerns are over, we find that we 
have lost, perhaps for ever, that unclouded Vision of the 
Face of God which is the one worthy object of all human 
quest, and the everlasting consummation of all human 
happiness ? To have lost it is an idea almost too terrible 
to contemplate; but it adds fresh terror even to that 
dismal prospect when we think of having lost it, just be- 
cause some one delicious, delirious, lust craved for indul- 
gence and would not be denied. Horrible, most horrible, 
that one who has once had a place in Christ’s holy Church, 
perhaps a share in His Blessed Sacraments, should find 
when all is over, that he has lost the one thing worth 
living for, because he did not truly appreciate the relative 
values of the Soul and the World! 

This is a subject which might be almost indefinitely 
expanded, and I need not multiply illustrations. If they 
were multiplied and remultiplied till the crack of doom 
they could only enforce, with different degrees of potency, 
that great primeval lesson that the whole world and all the 
beauty and happiness which it contains, 


counts but as the dust of the balance 


when weighed against the everlasting destinies of the human 
soul. 

That is the thought which I would leave with you. I 
have tried to preach no ascetic doctrine. I am the last 
man to say that “this world of opportunity and wonder,” 
with all its enjoyments, and all its beauties, is to be 
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dreaded and disliked by Christians. Rather I would say, 
Enjoy it to the uttermost, but let all your enjoyment be 
safe-guarded and regulated by the permanent conviction 
that “it shall profit a man” nothing when the Great Day 
comes, to have gained the ‘‘ whole world” and all its enjoy- 
ments, and all its riches, and all its many blessings, if he 
has spoilt his higher nature, and frustrated the predestined 
perfection which God had assigned to his immortal soul. 

My brothers, I will epitomize and conclude what I have 
tried to say by reading to you some words, which will, 
perhaps, come back to some memories—and if they are not 
familiar to you, they are well worth pondering, especially 
in this Lenten season in which, if we are really acting up 
to our religious profession, we are to put forth more effort 
than hitherto to attain to the Christian ideal and realize 
the Christian life: ‘‘’The ways are dark and foul, and the 
gray years bring a mysterious future which we cannot see. 
We are like children, or men in a tennis-court, and, before 
our conquest is half won, the twilight comes and stops the 
game. Nevertheless, let us keep our places, and above all 
things, hold fast by the law of life we feel within. This 
was the method which Christ followed, and He won the 
world by placing Himself in harmony with that law of 
gradual development which the Divine Wisdom has planned. 
Let us follow in His steps, and we shall attain to the ideal 
life; and, without waiting for our mortal passage, tread 
the free and spacious streets of that Jerusalem which is 
above.” * 


* John Inglesant. 
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“In My Father’s house are many mansions.” That is 
God’s will in Heaven ; that is His will here onearth. “ Thy 
will be done in earth as it is in heaven’’—but is it so? Are 
there “many mansions” here on earth? If there are, 
then what is the meaning of the cry which goes up from 
the lips of three-quarters of a million human souls in London, 
“No room to live!” Let us listen to that cry this morning, 
not merely as fellow-citizens of this great city, but as 
fellow-citizens in that heavenly city, with its many 
mansions, with its streets of pure gold like unto clear glass, 
with its walls of all manner of precious stones, with 
its beauty and brightness, so that there is no need of any 
sun. Let us then endeavour to make our city a copy of 
that new Jerusalem. 

If only every Christian, if not every citizen, really 
knew under what conditions three-quarters of a million 
of his fellow citizens were struggling to live, we should soon 
have a better state of affairs. The late Lord Shaftesbury, 
who had a better knowledge of this condition than anyone 
else, said: “I am certain that I speak the truth, and a 
truth which can be confirmed by the testimony of all 
experienced persons, clergy, medical men, and all who are 
conversant with the working classes, that until their 
domiciliary conditions are christianised, I can use no less 
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forcible term, all hope of moral or social improvement is 
utterly vain.” 

“‘ Christianised ’’—that is the word, and that is the duty 
of the Church. For is it not the duty of the Church to see 
that the dwellings of the poor are such that they can dweil 
in them without risk to their health ? Is it not the duty of 
the Church to see that these dwellings may become all that 
we understand by that word “Home”? Surely this is 
pure religion? Surely this is one of the 


corporal works of mercy ? 


For until you have christianised the conditions in which 
the mass of the poor live, I do not see how you can christianise 
the poor themselves. It is foolish to preach about “ the 
beauty of holiness’ when you allow them to herd together 
in insanitary hovels, destitute of the slightest suspicion of 
beauty, or to think that you are going to save their souls 
without saving their bodies from the squalor of their 
surroundings. 

I. What then, are the conditions under which three- 
quarters of a million creatures live, or rather, are struggling 
to live? Overcrowded rooms, overcrowded houses, over- 
crowded areas! If you study blue books, or any book 
on the Housing Question, you will find that a very large 
number of persons live in overcrowded rooms. I will 
confine myself to London alone. In the last Royal Com- 
mission for enquiring into the Housing Question, it was 
stated that overcrowding had become more serious than 
ever. ‘There was, however, an exception to this increase, 
for one witness stated that in his district overcrowding 
had not increased, because it was already so full that it 
could not possibly be more crowded than it was. Another 
witness stated before the Commissioners ‘‘ We dare not 
say all we know!” 
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To illustrate this overcrowding, let me give one or two 
examples. A house with eleven rooms was occupied by 
eleven families, 1.¢., one family to each room. One of these 
families consisted of seven persons. Another case shewed 
that a man and his wife with three children shared a base- 
ment room together with four pigs! ‘These instances are 
by no means exceptional cases, but are typical of what 
exists in all parts of central London; in fact one priest 
stated that in his parish 


the average was five families to six rooms. 


The Commissioners stated that from other evidence they 
had, they thought this average under-estimated the state 
of affairs ! 

Now the mere fact of a large family occupying one room 
is in itself bad enough, but what of the rooms? In one 
case the room was Io feet long, 7ft wide, and 8ft high, and 
the family occupying it consisted of eight persons! In 
another case nine persons inhabited a room 12ft long by 
oft. wide, and 8ft high. 

Now in each of these two cases the area of floor space is 
about 10 square feet per person, 7.¢., twice as much space 
as you are allowed in your pew in Church, not counting 
the passage ways. ‘There can be no question as to whether 
this is overcrowding or not; but where is the line to be 
drawn ? For technical purposes the term overcrowding 
is applied to rooms containing more than two adult persons. 
Instead of this ten square feet of floor space, the amount 
should have been seventy square feet. 

But apart from the question of the size of the rooms, 
and the number of persons occupying them, the accom- 
modation in many cases is unsuitable on account of the 
defects in the arrangements. As you walk down some of 
the streets of Soho or Clerkenwell, you will see houses 
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dirty perhaps, but of a superior type, so that you little 
realise the misery hidden behind those fine old fronts! 
These are houses built for the well-to-do citizens of two 
centuries ago, but which are now occupied by a very different 
class. Each room is occupied by a separate family. Think 
what this means! A house built for one family is now 
occupied by a dozen. The sanitary accommodation is 
insufficient. In other quarters of London the condition 
of the buildings is almost beyond description; defective 
roofs which let the water in, damp walls, decayed floors, 
and countless other defects. Let me describe a visit to 
one of these houses. ‘“‘ Here is a house which has been 
decaying for years ; the stairs are rotten, and here and there 
show where a foot has trodden too heavily. The landing 
above is a yawning gulf, which you have to leap, and 


leap lightly or the rotten boarding will break 


away beneath you. Open the door and look into the room. 
There are two women and three children at work, and the 
holes in the floor have been patched across with bits of 
old boxes, which the tenants have done themselves. ‘The 
place is absolutely a shell, there is not a sound room or 
passage in the whole of it, yet it is always crammed with 
tenants, and they pay their rent without a murmur, indeed, 
during the last year the rents of the rooms have been raised 
nearly 25 per cent.” 

In addition to the overcrowding of persons in single 
rooms, and the overcrowding of families in each house, 
there is the overcrowding of houses upon the ground. 
This constitutes the “slum.” The endeavour has been to 
get as many houses as possible upon the ground. ‘The result 
has been that the streets are narrow; off these narrow 
streets are narrow courts, and still narrower passages, which 
are shut in on all sides with the exception of the one end 
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. left open for communication, and this nothing more than a 
mere tunnel in the row of houses that flank the street. 
The houses have been built back to back to save the waste 
of ground in a back-yard space. ‘‘ Woe unto them that 
join house to house.” What is the consequence? ‘There 
is no circulation of air, no through ventilation, no light, 
and no sunlight, except what is able to force its way through 
the murky, smoke-laden atmosphere, and even that much 
is not allowed to get further than the roof. The streets and 
courts live in perpetual shade. Even those houses which 
once upon a time were occupied by the wealthier classes 
and possessed fair-sized gardens, have been robbed of their 
open spaces by the building of new houses or the erection 
of workshops, thus depriving the inhabitants of light and 
air. 

It has been laid down that if a city is to be healthy there 
should not be more than 25 persons to the acre. Whether 
this is ever possible, it is difficult to say; but if this limit 
be adopted, the size of London would have to be nearly 
2% times what it is, for, taking the whole of London, there 
are 60 persons to an acre ; taking the central area of London 
with its 14 million inhabitants, 7.c., one-third of the total 
population, the number of persons per acre is 125! If we 
take the various districts, on the one side we have Wands- 
worth with its 18 to the acre, and on the other side we have 
Whitechapel with its 197! But if we take the smaller 
districts where the slums are to be found, the number varies 
from 300 to 3,000! 

Three thousand per acre instead of 25! ! 


With the combination of these classes of overcrowding ; 
the overcrowding of persons in the rooms of overcrowded 
houses, which themselves overcrowd the ground, together 
with the evils resulting from decayed and insanitary dwell- 
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ings, we have reached the lowest depth of degradation to 
which human individuals can be subjected. Life under 
such conditions is like a lingering black hole of Calcutta ! 

2. What is the effect of this overcrowding and want of 
proper sanitation? The laws of Nature cannot be defied 
without Nature having her revenge. If sanitary science 
has taught us one thing, it is the need of pure air, and that 
is the one thing which it is impossible to get in the conditions 
I have described. The poor themselves are in complete 
ignorance of sanitary matters. Their windows are never 
opened, and if the window panes are broken, which is the 
rule, and not the exception, the inhabitants block them up 
with old rags. Fresh air only chills their half-starved, 
ill-clad frames—is it to be wondered, therefore, that they 
block out the air, which possesses no virtue for them ? 

The children by being turned out in the streets to play 
are thereby saved from the evil consequences which would 
otherwise result were they confined indoors. 

Some years ago the Board of Health instituted enquiries 
in the worst neighbourhoods to see what was the amount of 
labour lost in the year, not through illness which was not 
inconsiderable, but from sheer inability to work. It was 
computed that on a fair average every workman lost 20 
days work in the year. ‘The wages thus lost would have 
gone towards paying for better accommodation. ‘This 
general 


debility makes the body more susceptible 


to illness, and if these illnesses be at all contagious, what 
better means can you have of spreading them than over- 
crowding? Overcrowding is responsible for epidemics, 
and unfortunately (I hesitate whether to say fortunately) 
you cannot confine them to one quarter, or one class. Many 
of the better housed have had to mourn the loss of dear 
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relatives because there has been a large class badly housed. 
Instead of spending money on large hospitals, far better 
would it be to spend that money on improving the dwellings 
of these overcrowded poor. Then indeed, smaller hospitals 
would suffice. 

It is, however, the death rate that speaks of what all this 
overcrowding means. Let us make a short comparison. 
Hampstead has a death rate of II per 1,000 inhabitants, 
while Shoreditch has a rate twice as much, 22. Hampstead 
has a population of 36 persons to the acre; Shoreditch has 
a population of 180. These two districts are the extremes, 
but there is a similar proportion of death rate to the popu- 
lation per acre in all the other districts of London. But 
taking these large districts for comparison does not give us 
any just idea of what the death rate is in these overcrowded 
areas. As we saw, in the case of Whitechapel, although the 
population was 197 per acre, there were districts which 
had as many as 3,000; so with the death rate; we merely 
get an average. In Bethnal Green there was a district 
with 400 persons to the acre, with a death rate of over 
40 per 1,000. In South St. Pancras, another district had 
70 per 1,000. When we consider that in this Bethnal Green 


area 
the death rate was reduced by more than half 


when the County Council pulled it down and built new dwell- 
ings, there can be no question as to the cause of such a high 
rate. 

With regard to the moral effects of overcrowding, we have 
no means of arriving at a definite knowledge by statistics 
such as we have in the case of physical effects. We have 
to fall back on the opinions of experts. The fact, however, 
that a large number of persons of both sexes living in one- 
room tenements, is in itself sufficient to establish the moral 
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evil of the one-room system. Lord Shaftesbury said, 
“ the effect of the one-room system is physically and morally 
beyond all description. It is impossible to say how fatal 
the result of it is.” 

Overcrowding is also largely responsible for intemperance. 
Can you expect a man, tired out with a hard day’s work 
done on a minimum amount of wholesome food, to spend his 
evening in the stuffy insanitary, and overcrowded room of 
his home? Can you wonder that the gaudy gin palaces, 
with their light and glitter are crowded? Drink gives 
these people the necessary courage to go on living. It 
dulls their senses, and reduces them to that level which 
makes it possible to exist in such circumstances. To 
quote a well-known writer’s words :—“ Having seen all I 
have seen, and heard all I have heard, I return to my 
original statement, that the intemperance of these people is 
due to their wretched surroundings.” 

3. What has been the cause of these dreadful conditions 
under which three-quarters of a million people exist, and 
which have produced such terrible consequences ? I need 
not go into the history of the great change which took place 
in the beginning of last century, when the invention of 
machinery revolutionised the commercial industries of 
England. It is sufficient to state that the process of cen- 
tralisation grew up. Old cottage industries had to give 
way to the factory system. 


Cottage artisans had to become “‘ factory hands,’’ 


and to migrate to the neighbourhood of the factories, or 
rather, the factories grew up where they could command 
the labour market. ‘The richer classes were driven out, 
and their place was filled by the industrial classes. Apart 
from this congregating of artisans for the purposes of work, 
there has been a tremendous exodus from the rural districts 
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to the towns. Agricultural land can only provide work 
for a certain number, and the surplus population has had 
to migrate to the towns to find the employment which they 
were unable to obtain on the farms. | 

But while the London population was increasing both 
naturally and artificially, building did not keep pace with 
it. As a consequence, therefore, the demand for accom- 
modation is greater than the supply. The house owners 
have not been slow to avail themscves of the state of the 
market, and rents consequently have become enormously 
high. Since people must have shelter, they have been 
driven, partly by the great difficulty of finding rooms, and 
partly on account of the high rents, to overcrowd in one 
and two-room tenements. Nor have they been able to 
choose their rooms; they have had to take what was offered, 
regardless of their sanitary condition, and be thankful for 
getting that. Many a man in regular employment has been 
compelled to seek shelter for his wife and family in the 
workhouse because he could get no accommodation else- 
where. 

4. Whatistheremedy ? The problem is too complex for 
me to attempt to deal with here, since opinions ditfer as to 
the best means of improving the conditions under which 
these people live. But on one point there is general agree- 
ment, and that is the need of ‘‘ many mansions.” Whether 
these are to be provided by encouraging the process of 
_ decentralisation such as the founding of Garden Cities ; 
or whether garden suburbs are going to provide the necessary 
accommodation ; or whether we should encourage building 
in the central area of London where the present greatest 
overcrowding is to be found, I will not say. I do say, how- 
ever, that additional dwellings for the working classes must 
be provided, and these dwellings must be ample in their 
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accommodation. ‘The State has set down two persons to 
a room as the standard of accommodation. 


The Church must not be content 


with this. The ideal we must aim at, and work for, is that 
the accommodation shall be such that the sexes shall be 
separated, beyond the limit imposed by the State. 

The experience of the past has shewn that the practice 
of letting matters take their own course, and so leaving supply 
and demand to adjust themselves until there is equilibrium, 
has been a complete failure. The law of supply and demand 
as applied to the production of houses, has not solved the 
difficulty. The demand for houses is greater than the 
supply, and this excess of demand over the supply, has not 
encouraged production. But amidst all this indifference 
of the past, there have been men who have been roused to 
action by this great problem, and who have set themselves 
to solve it! The result of their labours may be seen in the 
excellent Acts of Parliament dealing with the question. 
The last Royal Commission admitted that although there 
was much in the existing laws designed to meet these evils, 
yet they were not put into force, some of them having re- 
mained a dead letter from the date when they were put into 
the Statute Book. So excellent, indeed, were these pre- 
vious Acts of Parliament, that the new Act resulting from 
this Royal Commission practically did nothing more than 
make compulsory what previously had been permissive 
or optional. “In this Act,’ says the American Com- 
missioner of Labour, ‘‘ England has furnished the world 
with a model of procedure which ought to find imitation 
everywhere.” 

Let this, then, be our lesson this morning. All these 
terrible evils which I have but briefly described, have been 
the result of public indifference, and public apathy in the 
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past. Public opinion is the motive power of all reform; 
without this motive power nothing ever will be done. In 
ecclesiastical matters, custom is greater than Statute law, 
still more so is this true in civil matters. Public opinion 
creates custom. What we have to do is to 


convert this public apathy into public sympathy 


and this public indifference into public activity. The day 
is past and gone when we can pass by on the other side, or 
can say to ourselves ‘‘ Am I my brother’s keeper ?”’ We 
have each our share to do in this great work of remedying 
the evil condition in which this great mass of humanity is 
living. Let us acquaint ourselves with the facts of this 
great problem, and its causes and effects. Let us add to 
our books of devotion this Lent, a book on the Housing 
Question, and go forth with contrite hearts to create a new 
public opinion. Let us be the leaven that is to leaven this 
great apathetic lump of public opinion. We can go forth 
in hope; we are saved by hope. ‘The greater interest shewn 
in this problem during the last twenty years has borne fruit. 
Let this interest be made universal; then, indeed, we may 
say of this matter: ‘‘ Thy will has been done on earth as it 
is in Heaven.” 


“OUR DUTY “IN TIME ‘OF WAR” 


By CHARLES R. Buxton, M.A. 


Chairman of the Co-operative Small Holdings Society. 


It is a great privilege to be allowed to speak in this place 
to my fellow-members of the Christian Social Union on a 
subject of such importance as War; but it is not merely 
a privilege, it is a matter with which one can only deal 
with very great hesitation. Is there anyone, I wonder, 
in this congregation who feels in his heart absolutely certain 
what Christ would have us to do in the case of War? And 
remember that, though at the moment the subject may 
not be urgently forced upon us, it is one which we cannot 
shirk. We cannot escape it by being passive; we cannot 
escape our responsibility by not speaking, because in time 
of war not to say anything and remain passive, is to encour- 
age war. Personally, I feel that it is impossible in the 
present state of the world to say that all war is unjustifiable. 
Few of us would like to say positively that Tolstoi’s view 
of Christianity was altogether a wrong one. But it seems 
to me that if we were to say that no compulsion whatever 
was allowable, we should really be denying the possibility 
of civilised society altogether. If we must not compel 
anybody to do anything, then we must not compel people to 
preserve order; to pay their debts; to contribute to 
taxation ; we must not compel the employer to treat his 
workpeople properly; in fact, we cannot maintain the 
ordinary fabric of government. In like manner, compulsion 
may be necessary, even in the terrible form of war. With- 
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out it, we cannot defend the weak, nor can any national 
institutions be maintained, because if a nation is not to 
defend itself against a stronger, it must always, in the 
present state of the world, go under. And a nation appears 
to me to be a thing possessing a life as sacred as the life of 
the individual. 

A Nation is a home 


in which individuals may grow and attain to the full measure 
of their being; it is a great repository of spiritual life and 
tradition, and if it perishes, these perish with it. It is a 
means of protecting the weak against the strong; it is a 
standing protest against the law which prevails throughout 
most of the natural world, the law of the survival of the 
merely physically fittest. 

And for all these reasons some of us cannot think that it 
is not justifiable in certain circumstances to defend the life 
of a Nation. Can we possibly condemn the Greek, the 
Italian, the Pole, the Macedonian, the Armenian, who 
from time to time have felt it not incompatible with the 
Christian profession to take up arms to defend their country ? 

Anyhow it seems to me, and for my present purpose I 
must assume that there are some conditions in which war 
is justifiable. 

But how few of the wars which we actually know of, how 
few modern wars, at any rate, could possibly come within 
this particular justification! ‘To gain markets for com- 
merce; to gain spheres of enterprise; to spread what is 
called civilisation; sometimes to spread the Christian 
religion; to satisfy the love of conquest, so inherent in 
human nature; to satisfy the love of adventure, the desire 
of revenge, the sense of wounded or injured honour ; some, 
at least, of these motives have been at the root of most 
modern wars. And the real question for us is not what is 
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to be our attitude in regard to a war which is waged for 
the defence of a nation, but what is to be our attitude in 
cases stich as these, the ordinary wars of modern times. 
Well, what is the world’s view of these things? Now 
the most important period to consider, is not that in which 
war is actually upon us, but that before the outbreak of 
the war; the weeks or months during whch it is decided 
whether war shall be waged or avoided; that is the time 
when the action or the inaction, the words or the silence, 
of Christian people have their greatest effect. What is 


the world’s view as to our duty 


in a time of that kind? I suppose that the main thing 
which the world says is, that we must not embarrass the 
negotiations ; we must not in any way hamper those who 
are our representatives, who are acting for us in those 
negotiations. The world lays down that principle, as 
far as I understand it, without any qualification at all. 
It says that we are not in any circumstances to hamper the 
hands of our negotiators. That is the view of the great 
mass of our people. It is really based on the assumption 
that material interests are the only things to consider. 
Our representatives are, in nine cases out of ten, at any 
rate, endeavouring to promote material interests and nothing 
else. When the world says, ‘“ Leave them alone,” that 
means “ Take no account of anything but material interests.” 

Well, what of the Christian view ? One thing, I think, 
that we may regard as quite certain is, that the Christian 
view will somehow or other be opposed to the world’s view. 
We might almost take that for granted, especially in a case 
where human passions must necessarily play so large and 
prominent a part. But apart from this, a priori reason 
why the view of the world should be wrong, common sense 
tells us that, if we are to consider right and wrong, if we are 
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to consider something besides material interests, why, then, 
of course, we must be prepared to hamper the hands of our 
negotiators. We must be prepared to embarrass them in 
what they are doing if they are acting wrongly. And what 
our duty is seems to me to be fairly clear in principle, 
whatever difficulties may arise in practice. In principle, 
whenever we find that those who are representing us are 
putting forward any demand which is in the nature of a 
threat, based on superior force, or are claiming something 
to which we are not justly entitled, we must protest, we 
must 
raise an organised, unanimous, public protest, 


whatever the consequences may be. I do not know how 
it should be done; perhaps by a general day of prayer, 
or a great assembly, or a manifesto; but whatever it may 
be, Church people, or members of the Christian Social Union 
at least, should, on occasions like that, not be afraid, not 
be deterred by the fear of contumely, from raising their voices. 
The principle seems, of course, simple enough, but it is one 
which it is not at all easy to obey, and which, as we have seen 
in the past, and in the not very distant past either, it is a 
very difficult thing, and a very unusual thing to obey. 
When the crisis arises, there will be the pressure of what 
we have been brought up to consider patriotism, which will 
deter us from action; there will be our natural timidity ; 
there will be the doubt as to whether we are right in our 
analysis of the situation; all these things will hinder us; 
and all our Christian faith will be needed, in a time like that, 
to give us both the calm courage which will be wanted to 
resist the excitement of the moment, and the strength 
which will be wanted to speak out boldly. Nor is it only in 
these moments of crisis that we have a duty to perform 
with regard to war. May no word of ours give any counten- 
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ance to the common cant about the “ fine qualities brought 
out by war!” A wreck brings out fine qualities; a fire 
brings out fine qualities; a murder may bring out fine 
qualities ; so may a robbery; but we do not endeavour 
any the less to prevent these things because they bring out 
fine qualities. And let us pray this, too, that no word of 
ours may hinder the fulfilment of 


the ideal of international disarmament, 


the coming of the great day of universal peace. 

People tell us that the great obstacle to all this is the 
difficulty of knowing what the truth is, of finding out the 
facts. Well, suppose we cannot find out the facts; at 
least we can protest against the bad elements in the situation, 
the bad feelings and passions which we can see are influenc- 
ing the decision. At least we can raise a vigorous and fear- 
less protest against these. But we cannot admit that this 
difficulty of finding out the facts really absolves us from 
our responsibility. Surely as Christian people it is our 
duty to make up our minds on public questions ? 
People sometimes tell us that the precepts of Christianity 
are’ precepts for individuals; that they guide the life of 
the individual, but that they say nothing upon his social 
relations, upon his duties as a citizen. I amswer, as a 
Christian Socialist, that this is precisely what the Christian 
Social Union denies. It says that the principles of Christi- 
anity are applicable all round and to everything ; applicable 
no less to man’s relations with the State than to his own 
individual life. No doubt it is immensely difficult to find 
out the facts in face of the flood of misrepresentation which 
comes down upon us whenever a war crisis is near; but if 
that is difficult, so it is difficult for the Christian to judge, 
to determine responsibility, in cases concerning the individual 
life, when men’s minds are obscured by prejudice and passion. 
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It is just as difficult in cases like that to say what is right 
and what is wrong, as it is in cases of threatened war. 

At least, I do not think the Church of Christ should refrain 
on these occasions for fear of losing her influence with the 
world around her. Surely that, at any rate, is a wrong way 
of looking at the question! To many of us the South 
African war, apart, at any rate, from purely personal 
crises, was one of the deepest experiences of our lives. We 
saw, of course, the manifest difficulties of the case; we saw 
a tangled web of diplomacy ; but we saw too, beyond any 
doubt, passions brought to bear upon the decision which 
ought never to have been allowed to have play. We saw 
the pride of the stronger people confronting the weaker ; 
the pride of an alleged superior civilisation ; the hastiness 
and impatience at the slowness of the enemy; the 
Pharisaical contempt for the moral character, or supposed 
moral character, of that enemy ; 


the bitter and godless passion of revenge. 


We should have thought, when the cry of ““ Avenge Majuba !’’ 
was raised, that then at least there would have been an 
unanimous outburst of condemnation and horror on the part 
of the Church of Christ. But there were few voices raised. 
The Church was not prepared to put herself in opposi- 
tion to the main and, as it then seemed, the permanent 
current of national feeling. These things were a disappoint- 
ment to many of us. It seemed to us that the weakness 
of the Church of Christ, of which so much is said to-day, 
might be due, not so much to the fixity of her formulas, 
or the dearth of candidates for her Orders, as to the timidity 
to say the least, if not the actual cowardice, that she dis- 
played in the face of grave moral issues; to the fact that 
she (and when I say “she” I include ourselves as Christian 
people)—that she, in a time when the hearts of men were 
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being sifted out, abdicated her function, declared that she 
could give no guidance, and in far too many cases left the 
moral battle to be fought out by those outside her walls, 
by the men who reject her doctrines and despise her practices, 
but who in that critical hour, at the risk of personal friend- 
ship, social position, or professional prospects, stood up for 
what they felt to be the right. 

Surely we may pray for a more vigorous, more full awaken- 
ing of the conscience of the Church, of all Christian people, 
and each one of ourselves. It is difficult to lay down rules 
of conduct. “Christ in us’”—that is what we want— 
inspiring us, permeating us; the life of Christ, to be laid 
hold on, absorbed, assimilated in our own lives; enabling 
us to see, as His piercing eyes could see, the great division 
running through all things, separating the right from the 
wrong like a two-edged sword; enabling us to distinguish 
clearly, on the instant, the one from the other. ‘It shall 
be given you in that hour what ye shall speak.” Surely, 
if we had this keen, unsullied conscience, this susceptibility 
to the moral atmosphere, we should know what to say! 
“Christ in us”? would dictate our speech and our actions 
to us, and in all great crises we should raise our voices 
fearlessly and boldly, without hesitation, with the swift 
and spontaneous certainty of the pure heart ! 


“NATIONAL NEGLIGENCE.” 


By HARRY PHILLIPS. 


Ex-Alderman of West Ham; Organising Secretary of the 
Norwich Diocesan Branch of the Church of England 


Temperance Society. 





I will begin my subject by telling you a dream I heard 
the other day. The dream was told me by a lady. She 
said she dreamed she had gone from this world, and had 
passed into heaven. In her dream she was being shewn 
by an angel those heavenly mansions about which we read 
in Holy Scripture. She said she came in front of one 
mansion there, very large, very roomy, very beautiful, 
very rich. And she asked the Angel who was with her, 
““Whose is this ?”’ The Angel said, ‘‘ Well this mansion 
belongs to a very poor man who lives down in that world 
you have come from in quite a small village ; he is a gardener 
and his name is Smith.” The lady said, “‘ That is very 
strange, because Smith is the name of my gardener, and 
the village you have named is mine too. He lives in a 
cottage, a very small house there, what will he do when he 
comes here and finds that he has this beautiful mansion 
waiting for him?” She said she then went along, and 
came toa very small house, a sort of lath and plaster dwell- 
ing, and she said to the Angel, ‘‘ Whose is this ?’’? And the 
Angel said, “ This is yours.” The lady said, “ Mine!” 
why the house that I have left down there in the world was 
very large and roomy, what shall I do with this poor miser- 
able little house for all eternity ? Why has my gardener 
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that large house with many rooms, and so rich, and I such 
a small one?” ‘Then the Angel said, “ Well, you see we 
can only build with the material that is sent up, and your 
gardener is always sending up some material. Now very 
often days and even weeks go by and you do not send up 
anything, you never send any material, you are always 
thinking of yourself. How could the building grow when 
there was no material being sent up?” 

Well now, I do not want to press the analogy, and say 
that you ought to do good deeds and actions just to build 
a big house bye and bye. But I want to ask this question, 
“‘What material are we sending up ? What material are 
we sending up, not for some mansion in that mystic heaven, 
but 

[what material are we sending up for England 


of the byeand bye. What material are we sending up for the 
England of 1955, the England of 50 years hence. Because 
God does not say to you and me, “‘ What about the England 
of 50 years ago?” I am not responsible for that, we are 
not responsible for that. But God does say to you and 
me, ‘‘ What about the England of fifty years to come, 
the England of 1955, what sort of England is it going to 
ber” 

Well, it is going to be just the sort of England that you 
and I are sending up the material for to-day. The material 
we are sending up for the building of this England now 
will make exactly the England of fifty years to come, § 

Now let us consider what this material is. Let us enter 
into the London Board Schools in the poorest part of 
London. What do we see there ? Seven out of every ten 
of the children are unable to pass an examination by the 
doctor. Choose them where you will, take five boys and 
five girls, and seven out of every ten are physically weak some 
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where; weak lungs, narrow chests, poor, white anaemic 
blood, little wonder with the food they have, just bread 
and butter, and tea. Just think of it, seven out of ten. 
And they are growing up to be the men and women of fifty 
years hence. 

Now let us take a look into the world of our young man- 
hood. ee thousand young fellows offered themselves 
for soldiers in our army at the time of the South African 
war, II,000, quite an army in itself. 

Out of this 11000, 8000 were rejected 


right away. ‘“‘ Very sorry, we want you badly for the 
army, but you are not fit. The standard is lower than it 
ever was, but you do not come up to it.”” Think, 8,000 
could not come up to the standard. And out of the 3,000 
that were left only 2,coo were eventually chosen. Where 
did the 8,000 go to, those who could not pass the doctor 
for our army ? They went back again to the workshop, 
back again to the factory, back again to the docks,/ And 
don’t you think we want strong men in the factory, in the 
workshop, in the docks, just as much as in the army ? 
And it is not that these men are competing with their fellow 
men only, you know they are competing with all the world, 
and with a very physically strong world, with Germany 
and other nations. What material are we sending up ? 

I remember once going over one of our prisons here in 
South London, Major Knox very kindly took me over, it 
was my first visit to a convict prison. As I was passing 
out Major Knox said to me, ‘‘ What strikes you most about 
the prison ? We always like to know the impression a 
convict prison has upon the people who come here.” I 
answered, “‘ The thing that strikes me most is, that it is 
full; every cell has somebody in it.” He said, “ Yes, that 
is true, it is quite full.” Think of it, full, You go toa 
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theatre sometimes, and when a popular drama is being 
played, you will see a notice up outside “ The house is full ” 
—you should take that sign away from the theatre and put 
it up outside the prison. ‘‘ This house is full!” 

I am living in Norwich, and not long ago I went over the 
County Asylum there, and I said to the nurse who showed 
me over the epileptic ward, ‘‘ Every bed seems full ?”” She 
answered, ‘“‘ Yes, Mr. Phillips, every bed is full in the 
asylum.” 

Turn to the Workhouse, it is the same thing. We 
are told that this has been an exceptionally hard winter, 
that one out of every forty has been receiving some form of 
pauper relief. It is full there in the workhouse, full in the 
asylum, full in the prison. There is one place, however, 
that you would very seldom need to hang out a sign, ‘‘ This 
place is full,” and that is our churches—there is mostly 
room there—we very seldom have to say, ‘‘ We are quite 
full, we have no more room.” And this is the material we 
are sending up. Our little children are so stunted and 
weak that seven out of every ten cannot pass the doctor. 
Our young manhood is so weak that 8,000 out of 11,000 
were rejected promptly when they applied to join the army. 


Is this going to make a strong England ? 


I do not care anything about figures, about large exports 
and imports; here are human lives, that is the material 
we are using for the upbuilding of a Nation! Would any 
builder expect to build a strong building if the bricks 
which were sent up to the man on the scaffold were faulty, 
and weak, and cracked. Would he say, ‘“‘ Oh, yes, I can 
go on building with these?” No, he would send them 
down, he would not use the material. 

What is the remedy ? We are not satisfied with this 
state of things. No one holds up his hands, and says, “ It 
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is all right, let it goon.’”’ If I were speaking to a mass meet- 
ing of working men, and asked them for their opinion, 
would they say, “It’s all right, guv’nor, let it go on” ? 
No, we are not satisfied, any of us. Here in this Church, 
away from the crush, away from the crowd outside, no one 
says that this is the right sort of material. Our hearts 
revolt against it; our conscience, our intellect, say, ‘‘ No, 
there is something wrong.’’ When we come face to face 
with it, we know it is wrong, it cannot be right, it won’t 
do for a Nation. 

Well, what is the remedy, is there any way out of it ? 
My brother men, the first remedy is Thought, thought ! 
What England wants to-day, the national need to-day, is 
Thought. The moment you begin to think about it, you 
say, “I must do something to stop it ; this is too terrible.”’ 
You cannot bear to think of it. That is our weak point, 
we do not think. A little while ago Keir Hardie said to 
me, ‘‘ What England wants, what the working man wants 
is thought more than anything. They do not want so much 
philanthropy, or charity. Wehave got that. The moment 
the cry of hunger, or of the unemployed strikes your ear 
and heart, you give, you give liberally. How liberally 
you gave last winter!” Yes, it is not philanthropy, it is 


not charity, but individual, National, Collective thought, 


just as we are thinking now. We are saying, “I must 
take up my share in the solving of this problem.” 

Then there is another thing. We want a true estimate 
of human life, we want to look at human life with Christ’s 
eyes. Always think of that. How he looked at the woman 
who cast in two mites! Everybody else would have said, 
“Oh, that is only a farthing woman, she gave less than any 
body.” Jesus said, “ That is all you know about it—she 
has really given more than all, that is my idea of her value.” 
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You see two working men, only two men, no one would 
spend much thought on them. Our Lord sees in those two 
men, men capable of building up the greatest society the 
world has ever seen—His Church. He realises the possi- 
bilities of common people. Oh, the inspiration of it! You 
and I, common people, have got, ah, such possibilities. 
Go out into the world and look at every common man and 
woman, and remember the possibilities in them. Estimate 
life at its real value, look at life with our Lord’s eyes, and 
there will come such a tremendous change. 

Then remember that He came to lay down principles, 
always that, never a programme. ‘Think of the tremendous 
principle of the Incarnation! Take off your hat to every 
woman. She stands there in the form of the mother of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Always that principle, the Incar- 
nation coming down, touching life at its very bottom. 
Does anybody say, “ Lord, you don’t understand what I 
have to put up with; I am only a dust sorter at early 
morning, in the streets of London.” He says, “‘I know 
all about that, I touched life there. I took the form you 
wear ; I understand.” 

And then this : Our Lord died for man. That old woman 
in the tram, wearing the workhouse garb, she is only a 
woman! ‘That old man, he is no longer a man simply 
sweeping up the road! 

He is a man for whom Christ died. 


Oh the tremendous value of that, what inspiration! You 
cannot pass either of them by, you dare not say it does not 
concern me. For whom Christ died ! 

Then the Ascension, the taking up of the body to God. 
“T believe in the resurrection of the body,’ What, do 
you? Look at the poor, stunted forms we have all around 
us, are those bodies going up to God ? God will say, “Is 
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that the form Society let you wear, so stunted, so crushed, so 
marred >?” 

When I hear working men saying they do not want the 
Gospel, I say, ‘‘ You fools, you are throwing away one of 
the most tremendous weapons that could possibly be put 
into your hands. You are the men for whom Christ died! ”’ 
Was there ever such a weapon as that. 

“ All one body we.’ How we sing it! But how do we 
live it ? As if we were separate limbs set here, there, and 
everywhere. We want thought, we want to think over 
these principles. We want to think of all those burning 
questions, the questions of the unemployed, of bad housing, 
of drunkenness, of social sin. There are many thinking 
men to-day, who are doing their best to solve these problems, 
and yet stand outside the Church because they have not 
realised these great Christian principles. We want to work 
with them, we must say to them, “ We will go with you 
there.” ‘All one body we.” ‘Think of the power of it! 
It all comes back, you see, to this, first of all we 
want Collective Thought, and we want a true estimate of 
human life, the value that Christ placed upon it. Not the 
value of Society that is bound to be wrong, always wrong. 
How much does Society value that man, that woman ? 
Then think of God’s estimate. Oh the inspiration, the undy- 
ing inspiration of it! You never get weary, even though 
you do not make much headway, for you know that is not 
the main question. It is much more important to know 
you are working out these great principles. This, I think, 
will be the coming struggle, perhaps the only struggle, to 
get these great principles realised. 

“Tike a mighty army moves the Church of God!” 
Does it ? It moves more like a lot of rebels at present, 
fighting one another. I heard the other day, a story told by 
one of the officers in the South African war. He was going 
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through the hospital at Spion Kop one day, and saw two 
young fellows lying there, wounded unto death. Very 
rough, and low down sort of young fellows they were, 
very low, but they were mortally wounded. They would 
never, never come out again. They were very rough, but 
they had laid down their lives for their country. Both were 
terribly wounded, and one poor fellow was moaning and. 
groaning in his agony, making a great noise. The other 
soldier turned round and said, ‘‘ Why don’t yer keep quiet ? 
Die like an Englishman. ‘There’s some Boers over there, 
why don’t yer die like an Englishman ? ”’ 

““ What a hero,” said the officer. Very likely had we seen 
them over here, we should have thought what a very low down 
sort they were. But here was gold. Gold? It is always 
here, you needn’t go to Klondyke to get it, it is in every 
heart. “‘ Die like an Englishman !’’—Yes, but the message 
which comes to you and to me is, ‘‘ Why don’t we live like 
Englishmen ? Live like Englishmen, like Churchmen, and 
so make this England a great Nation. Let us work on these 
principles, supremely indifferent to all others, and let us go 
on quietly, persistently, in spite of the indifference of so 
many men and women of all classes, calling attention to the 
great need of individual, national, and collective thought 
on this question, ‘‘ What material are we sending up ?” 


“PRISONS AND PRISONERS.” 


By WimiaM R. Davey, Caprain C.A. 


Senior Prison Missioner ; Secretary of the Evangelistic 
Department of the Church Army; London Diocesan Reader. 


As you will no doubt have seen by the announcement, our 
subject to-day is ‘‘ Prisons and Prisoners.’”’ Thank God, 
they are decreasing in number, and are likely to decrease still 
further. In England and Wales we have now 61 prisons, 
5 of them being Convict prisons, either for men or women, 
and the others what we term “‘ Local Prisons.” Ina convict 
prison a man may receive anything from 3 years to a life- 
time, in a local prison a man may receive anything up to 
two years. Some twenty-five years ago we had 114 prisons, 
and a daily population of rather more than 20,000 prisoners. 
Now (as I said a moment ago) we have only got 61 prisons, 
and a daily population of some 17,708 prisoners. 

There are various reasons to account for the decrease, 
presently we shall enumerate some of these. But I am 
quite certain of this, that in our own land our prison 
system ts one of the finest in the world. During the last 
nine years it has been my privilege to visit all our convict 
prisons, some of them many times, and more than half of 
our local prisons, where I have sometimes been able to spend 
from eight to ten days taking short missions. I have gone 
to these prisons with an open mind ; I have gone to see all 
that I could. The Governors have allowed me to have 
free scope; I have gone from cell to cell and interviewed 
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the men; I have met the men in their workshops, I have 
met them as a body in the prison chapel, and I am sure of 
this, that there is very 


little to be desired in the present system 


of our own land. Whatever may have been the state of 
our prisons when Charles Reade wrote that celebrated 
book, ‘‘ Never too late to Mend,” I am quite certain that vast 
strides have been made, and great improvements have been 
brought about. Now in our prisons we have a system 
whereby a good many men still undergoing their term of 
imprisonment will come out all the better, and whereby 
prisoners are helped inside to face the temptations that they 
will meet with in the world outside. 

In our prisons there are three forms of religion recognised. 
The Roman Catholics have their services, the Jews have 
their Synagogue worship, and the others have services 
conducted by a clergyman of the Church of England. 
Occasionally there is an afternoon service conducted by 
a Wesleyan minister for the convicts at Dartmoor, and some 
fourteen or twenty men as a rule attend that service when 
the minister is able to pay his periodical visit. Otherwise 
the majority of the prisoners come into the Church of 
England chapel, where every day they have a service, and 
two full choral services on Sunday. 

The Chaplain leads a very busy life. For instance, I 
know one who paid something like 15,131 visits during last 
year. There are the daily services; he reads the letters 
that come for prisoners. Every day any man can make 
an application to see him; every day he must visit the 
men who are undergoing punishment ; added to this, there 
are candidates for Confirmation in the prison to be prepared ; 
preparation classes for men on the Communicants’ roll ; 
Bible classes through the winter months; and besides all 
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this, much disappointment when he sees those, whom he 

hoped would have done well, returning to prison again. 
Taking 
the prison chaplains 


as a Class, it would be difficult to find a more devoted body 
of men anywhere. ‘Their work is supervised by a Chaplain- 
General, the Rev. G P. Merrick, M.A., who was himself 
the Chaplain at Holloway Prison for a long time: He goes 
round from prison to prison throughout the country. I 
am very glad that we have also here in London, the Bishop 
of Kensington, who takes a warm interest in all the chap- 
lains attached to our public institutions and prisons. On 
Good Friday next the Bishop will spend his afternoon with 
the prisoners at Wormwood Scrubbs, visiting men in their 
cells, and cheering the chaplain in his work. I have often 
wondered why the chaplains do not receive better recognition 
from the authorities of the Church. Why, for example, 
should not a man like Mr. Merrick be made an Hon. Canon 
in recognition of his labours ? 

I want you to know that each of our prisons has its 
library, generally with a capital selection of books. In 
the convict prisons this is especially so, but the use of 
books is allowed to all prisoners. So much per annum is 
allowed for the purchase of new books, and some of the 
very latest up-to-date books are to be found in the prison 
libraries. In a convict prison a man is allowed to have 
three or four books in his cell. For the men who have not 
reached a certain standard of education, there is the school- 
master who will give them full instruction. The men are 
taught trades—nearly every well-known trade from printing 
and bookbinding to boot-making, carpentry, wheelwrighting, 
are taught in our convict prisons. I know men in London 
to-day, one man especially, who has a shop and does a very 
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good trade. He employs two or three other men but he 
learned his trade, basket-making, in our convict prison at 
Dartmoor. So you see these men are going out again into 
the world, many of them, with a trade in their hands, and 
able to work at it. A right system, surely, for any Govern- 
ment to pursue in regard to prisoners who have to serve 
long sentences. 

Perhaps some one will say, “ Well, but what is the good 
of it all?” During last year we found—taking all our 
prisons—5o per cent. were there for the first time. That 
is the average, 50 per cent. who never come back to prison 
life again. I think that shews the system so far works well, 
that one out of every two never returns to prison. Of the 
“star-class’’ men, 7.¢., men with a good character up to 
the time of their conviction, 90 per cent. never return. 
Out of nearly 200,000 men received in our prisons last year, 
rather more than 100,000 might have escaped imprisonment 
if they had been willing or able to pay the fines. That 
shews that there is very 


little serious crime in the country, 


and what serious crime there is, is greatly on the decrease. 
In the year 1878 there was a daily population of 11,000 
undergoing long sentences. Compare this with last year’s 
daily population which was only just over 3,000. I know, 
of course, that shorter sentences have something to do with 
it, but depend upon it, you have to look in other directions 
to find out the real cause of the decrease in crime, in the 
number of prisons, and in the number of prisoners. I put 
it down myself to the good work being done by such societies 
as the Church of England Waifs and Strays, or Dr. Barnado’s 
Homes, both of which take boys and girls from evil surround- 
ings and prevent them drifting into criminal habits; or the 
work done by such societies as that I represent here to-day, 
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the Church Army. We have ror homes up and down the 
country, where every year thousands of prisoners come 
straight from the prison gates, are taken in, cared for and 
helped until such time as a situation is found for them. 
Altogether during 1904, we dealt with more than 100,000 
cases of distress and need. 

Very often people tell us that the decrease in the number 
of our prisoners is altogether accounted for by shorter 
sentences, but they forget that we have now a much more 
highly trained set of detectives, more keen in detecting 
crime ; meanwhile, if sentences are shorter, there are many 
more laws under which people may be charged with certain 
crimes. 

I fear some of you may be disappointed because I do not 
point out many defects in our prison system, but honestly, 
I cannot. If I were speaking of our workhouses, of our 
Poor Law, I should not hesitate to say that it was one of 
the most wretched systems in the world. On the other 
hand, I make bold to maintain that our English prison 
system leaves but very little to be desired. But someone 
may say, 

“* How about the flogging ? ’’ 


Well, last year there were only forty-eight men out of all 
our prisons either birched or flogged. We hope the day 
will come, though it may not be yet, when flogging will be 
abolished in our prisons altogether. Still, I think it speaks 
well for the system that out of the 200,000 received into our 
prisons last year, less than fifty were flogged, or received 
sentences of punishment by birching. No flogging can be 
inflicted except upon sworn evidence, and then the Home 
Secretary must confirm the sentence which has been passed 
by the prison directors or visiting Justice. When the public 
clamour for more flogging, they should remember that as a 
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rule it either breaks the spirit of a man, or turns him into 
a mere brute. Flogging should only be inflicted in very 
grave cases of insubordination. 

Last year there were nine children (I wonder who the 
magistrates were!) under twelve years of age sent for a 
term of imprisonment. Methinks the magistrate ought 
to have been sentenced instead of the child, especially as 
our reformatory doors are ever open to take children of 
tender years, where they can be kept from contact with 
criminals, which is unavoidable when they are sent to 
prison. I think it would be a good thing if members of 
the Christian Social Union would do all they can to 


secure a Stipendiary Magistrate in all large centres, 


and even in smaller towns; so that each day he could go 
and try the prisoners awaiting trial. We should then find 
that a large number of prisoners never need go to prison. 
I make one or two practical suggestions, which we might 
try and carry out as the result of our gathering here to-day. 
There is a very good Guild, called the Guild of SS. Silas and 
Paul. It is open to any person interested in our prisons 
and prisoners. There is a very small fee, Is. a year. 
Quarterly books are sent us, and we promise every day to 
give some little thought, one short prayer, for the daily 
population within our prisons, asking God to bless the 
chaplain’s work, and those prisoners about to be discharged. 
I think it would be a very good thing, too, when a man is 
under sentence of death, if on the morning of the execution, 
the Vicar of the Parish would have a short intercessory service 
in Church, just before the time appointed for the man to go 
to the scaffold. It has been done, it is being done more 
frequently, and I hope will soon become general. In those 
towns or cities where we have a gaol, and a man is led to 
execution, he might then know there is a little body of faith- 
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ful people gathered in the parish church, making intercession 
for him in that solemn hour. Then I will ask you to re- 
member, whenever at your parish church you hear that 
beautiful petition in the Litany, ‘‘Shew Thy pity upon all 
prisoners and captives,” to pray for those who are very 
dear to the heart of God. Some of these men have possibly 
had good social positions! Some have added to their 
punishment the thought of a good home and a mother’s 
love ; some have wife and children outside; others again 
have been brought up amid slum surroundings and never 
had a fair chance in life ; will you remember all these men 
when you make answer, “ We beseech Thee to hear us, 
good Lord” ? 

I only repeat what has been said over and over again 
when I tell you that two-thirds of the crime in our country 
is to be traced either directly or indirectly, to gambling, 
betting, or drink. In the last prison where I took a mission, 
there were eighteen men recently tried, found guilty, and 
being sent into penal servitude. On Sunday morning I 
went to say “Good-bye” to them. One man had been 
sentenced to penal servitude for twenty years, the shortest 
sentence among them was for five years, two being under 
sentence of death. When Mr. Justice Darling tried the 
prisoners he said, “‘ How sad it makes me to have before me 
case after case of 


crime directly attributable to intemperance, 


to strong drink.” 

One last word as to when the prisoners come out again 
into the world. Why should not every chaplain be able 
to send to the Vicar of the parish and let him know that the 
man is coming out. Why should not some earnest layman, 
with a big heart of sympathy, go and shake hands with the 
man, and tell him that although he has fallen and gone 
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astray, there are those who still care for him, and are ready 
to give him a hand of fellowship. That man would feel 
there is some one, when he comes out into the world again, 
ready to give him a word of cheer and counsel. One of the 
words which fell from the Master’s lips, showed us that He 
was not forgetful of prisoners, for you will remember that 
He said, “I was in prison and ye visited Me.” May we 
each take more interest in those within our prison walls, 
and see what we can do to lessen crime and bring about a 
further reduction in the number of our prisoners, thanking 
God at the same time for the wise prison system we have 
in our land. 


“TAKE NO THOUGHT FOR THE 
MORROW.” 


By FREDERICK VERINDER. 


General Secretary of the English League for the Taxation of 
Land Values ; some time Hon. Sec. of the Guild of S. Matthew. 





No one who has followed the social and religious contro- 
versies of the last twenty or thirty years can fail to have 
noticed how very prominent a part has been played in them 
by the discussion of the discourse—or the series of discourses 
—treported for us in the Gospels, and known to us as “ The 
Sermon on the Mount.” Probably no part of the New 
Testament has been treated exactly as this Sermon has 
been treated. A good many people would frankly tell us 
that, beautiful and lofty as it is in theory, they consider 
it rather as an impossible ‘“‘ counsel of perfection,”’ than as 
a practical guide to life in an every-day world like ours. 
On the other hand, many others, journalists and so on, 
would have us believe that, in the Sermon on the Mount 
we have the “simple teaching” of Christ, before it was 
corrupted by priests, theologians, and churches; the sort 
of teaching which the plain layman, the ordinary wayfaring 
man, can understand and live by ; that here we are to look 
for the teaching of the Christian religion on moral and social 
questions. We all know what an extensive literature has 
grown up lately round the Sermon on the Mount, especially 
in its bearing on social questions, on these lines. 

Yet again, some of our secularist friends tell us, and have 
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been telling us for many years, that the wayfaring man 
understands this simple teaching only too well; that some 
of it is not new, and that much of it is absolutely anti- 
social. The doctrines of the Sermon on the Mount, if 
attempted to be put into practice, would, they say, prob- 
ably end in 

the breaking up of Society. 


Those who maintain, and rightly maintain, as against the 
“other worldliness,’’ which so often passes for religion, 
that “this world and the affairs of this world demand 
and will repay our utmost care and attention,’ have 
directed their fiercest criticisms against the passage which 
has suggested the subject of my address. It is mere foolish- 
ness, they say, to tell us that food and clothing and the 
material needs of our lives are not worth thinking about ; 
that the main thing is to make sure of getting to heaven. 
“Take no thought of to-morrow, what ye shall eat and 
drink and wear. . . . Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God and His righteousness!” 

Is this what our Lord really meant? We need not 
trouble at all, I think, about the original text. If any 
mistake has arisen as to our Lord’s teaching, it is not due 
to any doubt as to what the original Greek is, or as to what 
it really means. I believe any Greek scholar would tell 
you that. Nor did those who translated the Greek Testa- 
ment into the beautiful English of the authorised version 
fail to understand its meaning, although the form of the 
translation is now a difficulty. They simply translated 
the Greek into the English of their own time—now nearly 
300 years ago. All we need to do is to see what the word 
“thought ”’ meant in Elizabethan English ; what meaning 
that strange expression, ‘take no thought,” conveyed to 
the minds of the people who lived when the translation 
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was made. ‘The phrase, “to take thought,” occurs else- 
where in the English Bible—in the Old Testament story of 
Saul, the first King of Israel. When the father of Saul 
“took thought ’’* for his son, whom he supposed to have 
been lost, his condition of mind was not that of merely 
“ thinking ” of him ; 

he was *‘ worrying ’’ about his son. 


Shakespeare was a contemporary of the men who trans- 
lated the Bible. He makes a similar_use of the word 
“thought,” and, in three instances, which I propose to 
quote to you, it is, curiously enough, used to describe the 
kind of worry or excessive grief which drives men to the 
contemplation of suicide. When Hamlet, for instance, 
said in his famous soliloquy : 


Thus conscience doth make cowards of us all: 
And thus the native line of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 


he was in the state of mind of a man who “ might his quietus 


take with a bare bodkin,”’ 


But that the dread of something after death 
NES Cr aiS, CARED A ROR ae puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear the ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 


when Enobarbust overcome on the one hand by the unex- 
pected generosity of Antony, and on the other by a sudden 
and overwhelming sense of his own “turpitude,” breaks 
Out —— 

This blows my heart: 


If swift thought break it not, a swifter mean 
Shall outstrike thought ; but thought will do’t, I feel. 


he adds: 


No; I will go seek 
Some ditch wherein to die; the foulest best befits 
My latter part of life. 


*1 Samuel ix. 5. + Hamlet, Act iii. Se. 1. 
{ Anthony and Cleopatra, Act iv. Sc. 6. 
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And again, Brutus, discussing the probable effect of the 
assassination of Caesar on his dearest friend, Antony, uses 
the very expression we are considering : 


Alas, good Cassius, do not think of him: 
If he love Cesar, all that he can do 
Is to himself, take thought, and die for Cesar.* 


Bacon, another contemporary of the translators, tells us of 
an Alderman of London, who “was put in trouble, and 
dyed with thought and anguish, before his business came 
to an end.’f 

An Elizabethan tract{ tells us that ‘‘in five hundred 
years, only two queens have died in child-birth. Queen 
Catherine Parr died rather of thought.” In one of the 
most beautiful of the early mediaeval ballads that have 
come down to us,§ “ take thought ”’ is used to express the 
grief of a maiden who has just been told that the knight, 
whom she passionately loves, is to be banished. 

One further illustration from among many that might be 
given. A dictionary of the time of Elizabeth, published 
some 20 or 30 years before the authorised version, gives 
us Latin equivalents for the phrase, “take no thought.” 
Rendered back literally into English these mean: ‘ don’t 
torment yourself,” and “don’t kill yourself with worry.” || 
“To this day,” wrote the late Archbishop Trench,] “‘ they 
say in Yorkshire, ‘it was thought that did for her,’ meaning 
that it was care that killed her.” 


* Julius Cesar, Act. ii. Sc. 1. The glossary to the Globe Shake- 
speare explains “take thought” as meaning “give way to grief.” 


t Bacon’s Henry the Seventh (1622) p. 230. tSomers Tracts, i. 172. 
§ The Nut-Brown Maid (circ. 1500.) 


||Noli te macerare. Ter. Noli te solicitudine conficere. (Baret’s 
Alvearie, 1580.) 


| Select Glossary sec. 5. 
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So, when we are told to “take no thought,” it does not 
mean that we are not to think at all about what we shall 
eat, or drink, or wear, but that we are not to be subject, 
in respect of our daily, material needs to 


the kind of worry that kills people. 


We ought not, and in a just state of society we should not, 
be “worried to death”’ about these things. 

If a layman may once more criticise the authorised version, 
I should like to say how much I am tempted to envy our 
brethren of the Roman obedience one word in their trans- 
lation of the Sermon on the Mount. Where we translate, 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness,’ 
the Douai version gives: “Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God and His justice.” I do not know that there is a great 
deal of difference, properly understood, between the two 
words; but to modern ears, and in connection with social 
arrangements, ‘‘ justice’ seems to convey a more clear-cut 
meaning than the other, if one may put it so, more theological 
term. 

I think, therefore, that, bearing these two things in mind: 
what the beginning of the passage does not mean, and what 
is the exact force of the word we have as “ righteousness ”’ 
—we shall see that the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount 
is not only not anti-social, but is absolutely valuable to all 
who are working for Social Reform. What is often put to 
us as a denunciation of the ordinary foresight a man should 
exercise with regard to his material needs—as a doctrine 
inconsistent with thrift and savings banks, and even with 
working for a living— is, in fact, a protest on behalf of 
social justice. 

It is ridiculous to suppose that there is, in these words, 
any suggestion that material needs do not matter at all; 
the very illustrations that are given show that quite clearly. 
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Look at the birds. They do not even work—‘ they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns,” and yet 
they get their food from the abundant stores provided by 
your Heavenly Father. Think about the lilies. They 
do not work either ; ‘‘ they toil not, neither do they spin ”’ ; 
yet Solomon, with the resources of an empire to draw upon, 
with all kinds of toil and skill for the production of beautiful 
things at his disposal, even he was not arrayed as beautifully 
as these. And if the Father of all feeds the birds so surely, 
if he clothes the lilies so beautifully, He will see that you, 
His children, are 


surely fed and beautifully clothed. 


“For your Heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of 
all these things.” ‘‘ Are ye not of more value than the 
birds and the flowers ?”” But we must seek these things 
in God’s way—the just way. If we emancipate ourselves 
from the tyranny of the ancient division into verses, and 
read the sentences in their natural connection, we shall 
better understand what we read. ‘“‘ Ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon. Therefore I say unto you,” don’t be 
worried about your own individual wants, saying, what shalt 
we eat, and drink, and wear : but seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God and His justice—the new order of Society based upon 
just relations between man and man—and you will then 
have no need to worry. “ All these things shall be added 
unto you.” Men and women, to whom God has given 
access to His material universe, upon which to use their 
labour and skill, will then, working as children of the Father 
and not as servants of Mammon, co-operate in drawing 
from it, as from a great reservoir, everything useful and 
beautiful that they need. Poverty—the want of these good 
and necessary things—is the result of man’s injustice. 
Here then, is the appeal to justice, as the Godly basis of 
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social relations. What is involved in it? Political 
economists, Christian thinkers, and many others, are engaged 
in working out what it means, in detail, for us Englishmen. 
Yet I think that the fundamentals of it are already worked 
out for us in the ancient writings, to which the Sermon on 
the Mount appeals over and over again, ‘‘ The Law and the 
Prophets.” ‘I have not come to destroy, but to fulfil,” 
and again and again our Lord quotes the Law and the 
Prophets and fills them with a broader meaning for 


a changed order of Society. 


In the parable of the rich man and Lazarus—the parable 
of social inequality—you will remember how the rich man 
wanted to save his brethren, whom he had left behind, 
from the sins which had brought him to punishment. He 
asked that somebody might be sent to them “from the 
dead.” But the answer was: “‘ They have Moses and the 
Prophets.” 

It is not without significance that a great modern teacher 
of Social justice, derisively called the Prophet of San 
Francisco, took as the subject of one of his most telling 
and popular lectures, ‘‘ Moses.” “The Law,” took its 
firm stand on the fundamental principle that, as man can 
only live on the land and from the land, justice demands 
that he should have free and equal access to land. It would 
be too little to say that land monopoly was treated with 
great severity by the Mosaic law; the law was designed to 
make it impossible. Moses knew that there can be no 
social justice in a commonwealth where what Herbert 
Spencer called ‘“‘ the equal right to the use of the earth” is 
denied to the citizens. 

If we adopted Justice as the basis of our political and 
social life ; justice, first of all in regard to the fundamental 
relation between man and those natural opportunities 
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for labour, which we call collectively—land ; and justice, 
in all our other social relations ; it would no longer seem 
strange to say, “ take no thought ” for food and clothing. 
For, with labour free and land free, we should realise the 
truth that Sir William Petty put long ago into an arresting 
sentence : 


“‘* Land is the Mother, and Labour is the Father 


of all wealth.” ‘There would be abundance of food, abund- 
ance of clothing, abundance of houses and of everything 
that we ask for when we pray, ‘“‘ Give us our daily bread.”’ 
There would be no need to worry about, no lack of, food for 
the body, food for the mind, beautiful things for the eyes 
to look upon; we should be fed as surely as the birds, 
clothed as beautifully as the flowers, and, more happy than 
they, we should have the joy of producing all that we need 
by our own free unrestricted labour on the material which 
God has so abundantly supplied to us. 


“THE CITIZEN, THE GENTLEMAN, 
AND THE SAVAGE.” 


By GirBert K. CHESTERTON. 





In the life of any genuine freethinker (I mean a man who 
genuinely thinks for himself—a type extremely uncommon 
in the modern world, probably much more common in 
barbarous communities) there are practically three stages. 
The first stage is that in which the man sees what is per- 
fectly obvious—that much of our life depends upon physical 
processes, and that these physical processes are somewhat 
independent of ourselves. And in that first stage he gener- 
ally inclines to the opinion that there is no such thing as 
religion, or differences of religion. The second stage (which 
comes when he has had rather more knowledge of the world) 
leads him to believe that in all practical affairs, in all political 
and social affairs, there 7s such a thing as religion, and 
differences in religion. And the third stage is that in which 
he doubts whether there is anything else except religion, 
and the differences of religion. 

Most of us, I imagine, have lived in either the second or 
third stage of genuine free thought. Most of us have come 
to see that whatever else has influence in the world, there 
is no doubt whatever that one of the things that have most 
directly, if not overpoweringly, influenced men’s views of 
the world, of the universe, is religion. 

To take at random the first example that comes to hand, 
myself. I began at any early age, like everybody else who 
has gone through the ordinary curriculum of a public school 
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education, by doubting the existence of God, and being a 

Materialist. I have ended by doubting the existence of 

Materialism. I do not believe there is any person who is 

not primarily dominated by his religion, by his views of the 

universe, whatever they may be. I do not say that 
every man has a religion, 


but I do say that there is a sub-conscious part of his mind 
of which probably he is entirely unaware, and that almost 
every act he performs is dictated by his conception of the 
universe. For instance, we hear a good deal about people 
like the Cynics, and soon. Well, Cynics are sentimentalists 
of the worst kind, sentimentalists turned inside out. And 
we all know that the Sceptic is a man who does not believe 
in other people’s religion, but we have all found out, many 
a time, that you must reckon with a man’s political or social 
opinions, when you are asking him for a subscription. 
Men’s pockets are almost always dependent upon their 
theories about man’s existence. In that sense, there is no 
Materialist, that is, there are no people who act on practical 
and economic principles only. 

Now, when we have realised that fact, which, as I say, 
seems to me to be a fact merely of experience in daily life, 
we discover that!that ancient thing which the Old Testament 
called ‘“‘idolatry,” and which the Middle Ages called 
“heresy,” is one of the most important factors in human 
life. ‘There are no men who have no idol; there are no 
men who have no god. ‘They may have a wrong idol, or a 
wrong god. Idolatry, heresy, believing the wrong thing, 
admiring the wrong thing, that there is, if you like, but 
there are no men who do not believe or admire at all. The 
people who follow wicked visions, fallacious visions, wrong 
visions, end in great disasters and terrible punishments, 
but the people who do not follow any vision at all do not 
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exist, or cannot Or for = \ “Where there is no vision, 
the people peri 

Now, taking that as a general proposition, what do 
we find when we come to face the people who are pro- 
pounding to the world bad ideals, or bad visions? One 
thing, I think, we always find, and that is, we expose our- 
selves to a great deal of unpleasantness by attacking them, 
because these ideals or visions having been in occupation 
a long while have already been almost universally called 
good, and have surrounded themselves with many graceful 
ideas. If you remember, 


The Furies were called the ‘‘ Eumenides.’’ 


Now, when we are attacking false gods, we must be 
prepared to see and admit some good in them. What does 
(that is the question I want to ask you this afternoon) 
what does the modern English people worship ? What is 
its ideal? Do not say that its idol is Money. Do not 
say it worships money, it does not. To begin with, nobody 

n ; -to go on with, it is not true that the type of the 
English people is at all materialistic in that sense. It 
would be more true to say it worshipped Sport than money. 
What it does worship I think almost universally is a certain 
kind of Image of the human being, who has a lot of money, 
who walks very casually through life, who throws his money 
right and left very generously and gracefully ; in a word, 
it worships the GENTLEMAN. A “gentleman ’”’ is a certain 
historic product of which we do happen to take heed. He 
is a certain type of European rich man, and he has a great 
many points of attractiveness. But I want to draw your 
attention to this fact, first and last, the ideal of the gentle- 
man is an ideal which is strictly unattainable in any ordinary 
sense by the large mass of men. The ideal of a gentleman 
(and there is a great deal to be said for it) includes enormous 
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lavishness of money, an extraordinary beauty and dignity 
of carriage, and all those kinds of ideas which, in any economic 
system you can imagine, are not very easily accessible to 
the ordinary person. And in the present economic system 
(which appears likely to last for some considerable time 
yet) it is perfectly evident that this ideal is scarcely accessi- 
ble at all to the large mass of mankind. 

Now what I object to about the ideal of a gentleman, 
(and I repeat that it 7s the ideal of modern England more 
than anything else—for if a poor man in South London 
wants to praise you very much he says, ‘“‘ You’re a gentle- 
man ’’)—what I object to about the ideal is, not that it is 
inaccessible—all sorts of ideals are that—but that as it is 
actually adopted it leaves only one alternative before the 
mind, 

the ordinary person is either a gentleman or a savage. 


There is the man who can, by an extraordinary effort of 
the imagination, a very extraordinary effort in most cases, 
persuade himself that he is a gentleman ; and there is the 
man who cannot, even by that effort of the imagination 
persuade himself that he is a gentleman, and he is a savage, 
or regards himself as such. ‘That class distinction is abso- 
lutely false and wrong; everybody ought to have an ideal 
of themselves, independent altogether of whether they are 
gentlemen or not. 

You may say, of course, and many people have said to 
me, that a ‘“‘ gentleman ’’ means something deeper and better 
than mere class distinction, which is, in a sense, true. But 
so does Brahmin mean something better and deeper than 
class. You may say that a “gentleman” means something 
more than merely having what is called the ‘“ manners ”’ 
of a gentleman, and it may even be a good thing to promote 
in the modern world the cultivation of that class of virtues 
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which is suggested by the word “gentleman.” That is 
true, but remember that there is this danger and difficulty 
if you do do that. You will present, as you do now present, 
a moral ideal in an extremely lop-sided condition. You make 
people value very much more the moral virtues which 
belong to the gentleman, than those which do not belong to 
the gentleman. You teach them absolutely to disregard, for 
instance, all, what you might call, “economic self-respect.” 
For they admire gentlemen for not caring about money 
because they have got money. And so you get a poor class 
which does not care about money because it has not got 
money. You will find that all the things which gentlemen 
do, are excessively admired, and all the things which gentle- 
men do not do, are put into a much lower position in the 
ethical scheme than they ought to be. 

Then there is another serious disadvantage in thus allow- 
ing the ideal of the gentleman to remain in such strong 
possession of the public mind. Of course 


it increases the oligarchie power of the State, 


that is obvious. You point the sudden finger of scorn at 
somebody, Mr. Balfour, perhaps, though for the matter of 
that there are plenty of people on the other side at whom 
you might do the same—and you say, “I object to him on 
such and such grounds.” ‘The answer is “ But he is such 
a gentleman !”’ and when we come to examine him from 
that point of view it is perfectly true, he is a gentleman. 
Now what I want to draw your attention to in connection 
with that ideal is this, it encourages one evil which rises 
above all the other evils in startling prominence—that is, 
it encourages the habit in the governing class of talking 
about legislation as if it were something which did not affect 
them at all. We always talk of what laws we shall make, 
of the laws we shall have instituted. It is very seldom 
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indeed we talk of what laws weshallobey. Take an example, 
any question you like, say the Temperance question. How 
many people talk about reform in this direction, and how 
much beer the poor man ought to drink, and how seldom 
they think of it affecting the number of glasses of wine they 
shall drink in the evening! The rich class has got into this 
pestilent habit of assuming that legislation is something 
that goes out from them to other people—savages. They 
never hear the policeman knocking at the door! They 
never hear the return of the law upon them limiting their 
pleasures, restraining their ideas of what constitutes a jolly 
life! That is a tremendous, a serious evil in the whole 
system of the modern world, and in the English governing 
class ; that one set of men are perpetually engaged in fram- 
ing laws, perfectly well-meaningly, benevolently, kind- 
heartedly, with excellent intentions, framing laws to which 
they never regard themselves as victims. They frame 
them very much as they might do if they were intended for 
people in Mars. And this evil is not confined—I wish I 
could say it was—to Conservatives, or to noblemen, or to 
members of the upper classes, it is 


the common vice of all philanthropists. 


I daresay it is present as strongly as anywhere in that 
excellent organisation in whose name I speak. ‘The other 
speakers in the course of this series of Christian Social Union 
addresses have urged you to try and beware of the dangers 
of Indifference; I urge you to beware of the danger of 
Philanthropy. 

When you undertake legislation for the poor, try and 
realise that you are legislating for men, and not for some 
far removed race of people whom you have never seen. 
Try and think about the laws which you approve, and the 
course of action to which you agree, and then think whether 
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you would like it to return suddenly upon you with truncheon 
and battle-axe! Realise, in a word, the fundamental unity 
and fraternity of men in all legislation. Remember that 
any legislation curbing luxury, any legislation restraining 
the pleasure of the poor, and limitation of their liberty, will 
most certainly be very much better for you. Remember 
that the poor are, at any rate, under certain terrible natural 
restraints which prevent them being too luxurious, or, in 
that sense, too sinful. Remember that the penalties which 
you make for them will apply equally to yourself in your 
dining room; otherwise, it is a mockery! 

And then remember last of all what I ventured to say 
when I first addressed this congregation, that the beginning 
and the end of all serious political and religious effort is 
the attempt to square ourselves with 


that enduring humanity which does not die, 


which survives innumerable fads and fancies. Remember 
that we shall not be in any sense immune from that fate 
which has descended upon one after the other of all the 
great reformations and renaissances of mankind. We also 
shall be judged by the ordinary man. All our poets, all 
our geniuses, all our morbid eccentrics, all our new fanciful 
theorists, all our ginger-bread Utopians, we shall all be 
ultimately judged in the same way. The ordinary man 
will sit on the throne, and 


“ Securas judicat orbis terrarum.” 
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‘““Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the Glory of God.” 1 Cor. x. 31. 

‘These words set before us a rule of life which is both plain 
and uncompromising. No matter who we are, what we 
are, where we live, how we live, we are all alike called so 
to use our time, our talents, our opportunities, even in the 
smallest particular, that God’s name may be magnified, 
and His kingdom spread,—“ the one desire of our lives 
His glory, their one motive His will, their one secret, the 
perpetual recollection of His presence.” 

Thus ruled, these lives will necessarily be lives of service, 
—the service of work, the service of example—the latter as 
important as the former. For it is certain that whatever 
we may be able to do for others, to live the Gospel is the 
most powerful way of preaching the Gospel, and that every 
day every one of us, in his place of business, and in his home, 
in his hours of occupation, and in his moments of leisure, 
has it in his power to give a message by what he is, quite as 
much as by what he does, a message none the less forcible 
because unspoken. Before I pass on, may I say that this 
message, whatever else it may teach should make it plain 
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that in our daily work we are seeking to glorify God not only 
by being faithful and thorough in all the little things of 
life, but by using the gifts of mind and opportunity which 
He has given us so that our best in daily work may con- 
stantly become better. 

Lord Rosebery has told us that the individual or the 
nation which is self-satisfied, is lost, and it is evident that 
in other nations to-day there is a keenness for learning 


better ways of working, 


and for improving existing methods, an enterprise and up-to- 
date-ness which we, too often, seem to lack. Godliness, 
patriotism, self-interest, alike require us so to deal with our- 
selves that we may become fitter all round. But the life 
which is to do all to the glory of God must not only be one 
of high ideal, and one which serves by example, but one 
which as far as possibie serves by active work. We are told 
that the great principles of Christ’s life were strenuousness 
and compassion. Again, we are told that life is “not a 
negative thing, an avoidance of evil; but a positive thing; 
joyous, because a living sacrifice.’ And, evidently it is 
such a life alone which associates us with Christ’s example; 
a life, that is, of moral earnestness on the one hand, and of 
active sympathy on the other. 

Now this active sympathy may shew itself in an infinite 
variety of ways. If we cannot teach in a class, or sing in a 
choir, we may be able to keep the parish accounts, or edit 
the Parish Magazine. We may join a Friendly Society, 
and take an active interest in its affairs so as to be brought 
into touch with the working men of our neighbourhood; 
we may see what can be done to better the conditions 
of the poor, especially as regards their hours of labour,and 
their dwellings; we may strengthen the hands of those who 
are trying to keep our streets clean morally, or we may do 
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what we can to check the circulation of that impure literature 
which no longer confines itself to a few back slums, but 
exposes itself for sale in hundreds of shop windows. 

Then look at the need there is for doing some real 


systematic work for our boys, 


our working lads, many of them, until sin mires and mars 
them, are as bright, open-hearted chaps as we could wish to 
meet. Have we ever considered how easy the downward 
course is made for these lads ? We shorten their hours of 
labour, and provide nothing in its place. We leave them 
with any amount of time to fill up every night as best they 
can, to say nothing of a half-holiday once a week, and a 
whole holiday every Sunday. Then we wonder at the 
results. You may remember that in ‘‘ Kast London ”’ Sir 
Walter Besant deals with this subject. He points out that 
there are three things within their reach, viz.: the low music 
hall, the public house, and the street. He tells us that 
they frequent the first whenever they can scrape together 
the necessary pennies ; that the second has not yet become 
much of an attraction, but that the street, is always avail- 
able, always attractive, and that to the street they go. Now 
it is the street which produces the loafer, the hooligan, the 
man who is morally lame, morally unable to stand upright. 

My brothers, these lads cry out to us, their elder brothers, 
to come and help them before all this has come to pass. 
And I know of no way of doing this so effectively as that 
provided by our London Church Lads’ Brigade. The 
Brigade creates the very environment they need. It provides 
occupation for the hours which would otherwise be spent 
at the street corner, occupation which interests a lad, 
strengthens him in body, quickens him in mind, gives him 
something to aim at, touches his whole nature, and this, 
not as something apart from religion, but as the natural 
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outcome of religion, not as something separate from the 
Church, but as something provided by the Church. 

And so it comes about that in a well-worked Company 
the lad readily responds ; morally and physically he becomes 
a different being, and as the years roll on and he grows to 
manhood, he does so with the conviction deep down in his 
heart, that religion is a real and manly thing. 

Yet, in parish after parish in this Diocese, it is impossible 
to start a Company 

for want of a man 

to come forward to give a hand. True, we have 150 Com- 
panies, but what are they among our 600 parishes? ‘The 
number could be doubled to-morrow if London laymen would 
take up the work. I am told that some men hold aloof 
because they know no drill, but this difficulty can be sur- 
mounted. On application to headquarters an instructor 
can be sent to any parish until such time as the new officer 
feels able to carry on the work by himself. The only thing 
absolutely essential at the outset is an earnest love for boys, 
and a real desire to help them, even at some self-sacrifice, 
“to turn away from evil, to believe God’s Word, to do His 
will, and so to prove themselves good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Surely there must be to-day some heart-searching amongst 
us of this Christian nation, when we think of this and other 
work we might do here at home, and then think of that far- 
off people in the East, not yet Christian, whose quiet, 
unflinching surrender to the call of duty and of country, 
has set every one of us an example, and compelled the 
admiration of the world. You will recall, perhaps, 
Browning’s lines, as he cruised along the shores of Spain, 
and gazed. upon Gibraltar, and upon Trafalgar Bay : 


“Here and here, did England help me, 
How can I help England, say?” 


K 
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But to those whom Christ has redeemed, there is a call still 
higher than that of patriotism—‘‘ Who gave Himself for us 
that he might redeem us fom all iniquity and purify unto 
Himself a peculiar people zealous of good works.” And 
this particular work—Brigade Work—appeals to us also 
because it is pre-eminently a work done not only for others, 
but in conjunction with them. As I have indicated, 
those it helps are not merely passive recipients, they are 
active co-operators. Too much of our work to-day tends 
to lower, rather than to raise, because it makes no claim on 
those for whom it is undertaken, it demands nothing from 
them in return. Now the great end of all works of love 
should be to cure what is wrong, and to bring about a lasting 
change of character. To effect this we must secure the 
personal co-operation of those whom we want to help, and, 
it is exactly this which the Brigade succeeds in doing. In 
a well-worked Company, 


the lad becomes as keen as his officers 


about its success; he brings others to join it, he interests 
his people in it; also he gives his weekly quotum to it. 
And if he can see the faintest hope of getting to Camp when 
August comes, he sets to work for months before to put by 
what he can so that he may pay his share of the cost of his 
week’s outing. But the seaside camps run by our Diocesan 
Council for working lads are open not only to Brigade boys, 
but to all respectable working lads of the right age (whether 
Church boys or not) who can secure their employers’ recom- 
mendation, and pay the necessary contribution, and if we 
cannot do anything else in the way of lay-help, some of us 
might render most excellent service by making these Camps 
more widely known and helping deserving lads to save up 
their pennies by taking charge of those pennies for them 
weekly. Payment cards and every information as to the 
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Camps, can be obtained at the Camp Offices, 23, North- 
umberland Avenue, Charing Cross, where at any time a call 
will be welcomed. 

These Camps have been going on year after year since 1899 ; 
they receive something like 2,000 lads each season, and this 
number could be largely increased if lads were helped in 
their preliminary arrangements, and if the Camp authorities 
were supplied with the funds needed to supplement the 
lads’ own payments. “It would be impossible,” said our 
Bishop last summer, when writing to the Times from Bexhill 
Camp, “‘ to imagine a more ideal holiday for our boys.” 

But there is yet another kind of work open now-a-days 
to laymen, and a work, perhaps, of greater responsibility 
than any other. Meeting at Lambeth on Ascension Day 
1866 to consider the best way of organising and developing 
lay work, our Archbishop and Bishops decided to revive 


the office of Reader, 


which had fallen into disuse for at least I00 years, and to 
adapt it to the altered circumstances of the time. ‘The 
office is one of great antiquity. Very early in the Church’s 
history we read of the ministry of the laity by preaching the 
Word, and in the second century we are told that “‘ where- 
soever any were found fit among the brethren, the holy 
Bishops of their own accord asked them to preach unto the 
people.” As the Church grew, and its organisation developed 
those who were regularly to assist the three sacred orders of 
the ministry were admitted to minor Orders, chief amongst 
these was that of Reader or Lector. 

In the Eastern Church these Readers were set apart by 
the imposition of hands, by way of benediction. In the 
Western Church. they were admitted by the Bishop, who 
delivered into their hands the Testament with these words, 
“Take thou this Book; be thou a Reader of the Word, 
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which office if thou faithfully fulfil thou shalt have part with 
as those that minister in the Word of God.” In course of 
time as the Diaconate became, what it still is, little more 
than a stepping stone to the priesthood, Readers increased 
in number, and performed all the duties of the Diaconate, 
except that of administering the Cup in Holy Communion, 
but subsequently the order of sub-deacons was created, 
and this, in the Western Church, supplanted the office 
of Reader, and it became almost extinct. 

However, in the reign of Edward VI. an Ordinal was 
prepared by the Bishops for the making of “ priests, deacons, 
and other ministers,” and Convocation drew up ‘ injunc- 
tions”? to be confessed by those who were to be admitted 
Readers. Thereupon Archbishop Parker took immediate 
action, and on January 7th, 1560 in Bow Church, five 
Readers were ordained in company with five Deacons. 

One hundred years later the ‘‘ injunctions” of 1559 were 
ratified by the Convocation of that day, and it was determined 
that Readers should be appointed by the Bishops, and should 
receive letters certifying their admission, and we read that, 
for some time after, it was usual to admit Readers to officiate 
in Churches or chapels where the endowment was small, 
“to the end that Divine service in such places might not be 
altogether neglected.” 

Passing on to the present day, as an outcome of the decision 
arrived at in 1866, there are now some 2,600 laymen in this 
country who are giving themselves, in whole or in part, and 
in the majority of cases without fee or reward, to this form 
of lay ministration. ‘They are 


drawn from all classes 


of the community, from professional men, business men, 
country gentlemen, peers, clerks, warehousemen and 
mechanics, and it is becoming more and more clear every 
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year that alike in scattered hamlets throughout the country, 
and in the crowded parishes of our great cities, there is 
room, ay, and urgent need for all that can be done by laymen 
in the conduct of services and the delivery of addresses, 
under the direction of the Clergy, and with the licence of 
the Bishop. Only in this month’s Canterbury Diocesan 
Gazette, there is an appeal from the Bishop of Croydon 
to this effect. He says :—‘ We want not only a great 
increase in the number of those who are prepared to be 
licensed in their own parishes, but I am also anxious to 
find men who will place themselves at the Archbishop’s 
disposal, to be sent for Sunday work into such parishes as 
he knows to be specially and urgently needing help.” I 
do not gather whether it is intended that such Readers 
should officiate in the Churches of those parishes, but since 
1891 in this Diocese laymen have been authorised after 
examination, and under certain conditions to take ‘‘ such 


extra services in consecrated buildings 


as the incumbent may wish and the Bishop may approve, 
and to use thereat any portions of the Bible or Prayer Book 
except those parts which can only be properly used by a 
Priest, and to give addresses and expositions of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and to catechise; and there is reason to hope that 
very shortly, through the action of our Convocations, one 
“use” in this matter will be established throughout the 
Provinces of Canterbury and York. 

In all, eighty Readers have been admitted since 1891 in 
this Diocese to officiate in our London Churches. They are 
known as Diocesan Readers, and the returns for last year 
show that those who are still on the active list, 66 in number, 
exercised their ministry last year in 175 Churches in the 
Diocese, and on nearly 800 occasions, a very considerable 
increase upon any previous year. 
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It is a claim made by modern thought that all theories 
of life, its meaning and purpose, must be subject to the great 
law of induction; must stand the test of fact. It is not 
enough to theorise about life as it ought to be, we must 
try our theories by life as it is; if they will not stand the 
test of fact and experience, they must fall to the ground. 
The claim so made is valid and sound enough, and accepting 
it unreservedly, I desire to consider in the light of it, the 
subject of sin in relation to social reform. 

It is a common experience of all who have worked for 
the amelioration of social ills, that often when they seemed 
nearing the fruits of their labours they have found them- 
selves thwarted by a power they had not calculated on, or 
had hoped they might not meet. The men they trusted 
failed them; the ideals they interpreted nobly, others 
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interpreted basely ; or they fell from their sincerity them- 
selves and so spoiled their own work. But the power, in 
themselves or outside themselves, has been stronger than 
themselves, and whether they have been Christians or 
unbelievers they have understood something of the anguish 
of Sisiphus in the ancient fable when he beheld the stone 
he had laboured so painfully to roll up the hill, returning 
upon its course, and knew that all his work must be done 
again. It is an experience that has made some souls cynical 
and many souls sad, but it is no mere product of modern 
social conditions or of modern life ; it is as old as the world 
itself, and that which creates the experience is the mysterious 
power of Sin. 

The greatest enemy to social reform is individual sin. No 
reform worth working for will ever come to any society 
which ignores or which misunderstands that. ‘There is” 
says John Morley, 


‘* a murderous pertinacity in a fact ’’: 


let Social Reformers, then, frankly face the most murderously 
pertinacious fact in the world, the fact of sin. But what is 
sin? ‘There are many definitions, and many explanations. 
Definitions which define nothing, and explanations which 
explain away. But explanation and definition alike bear 
solid testimony to the fact which called them forth. And 
one which is met with most frequently, in what are called 
“intellectual circles,” is that given by the apostles of the 
gospel of Evolution. If you think of it, Evolution is a very 
new gospel, and some of us can remember when it was hardly 
understood outside the scientific lecture room. It is neither 
worse nor better on that account, but the fact should be 
-remembered in considering its claims. The study of evolution 
has done more to clear up the mysteries of physical life than 
has any previous view of life’s origin. It has proved itself 
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beyond question to be the best working hypothesis scientific 
men have ever had, and there is nothing wonderful in the 
rapidity of its growth and influence. Whole-hearted 
believers in its doctrines are, if you take them at their best, 
sometimes a very noble product of our time, though they 
may often lead you into weird and fearsome thinkings if 
you care to discuss moral problems with them. 

Ask them to explain the fact of sin and they are ready 
at once. ‘“‘ Yes,” they say, ‘‘ we see life as you do, but we 
do not explain it as you do, In the light of our gospel your 
problem becomes much simpler. Yes, we have seen, as 
you have, lives full of promise at their dawning, crumble 
into ruins before our eyes. We have seen the nature that 
seemed noble, become corrupt; the clean nature become 
foul; the man change to the animal. We have seen noble 
causes ruined by man’s, or woman’s, selfishness, nay, history 
has shewn us nations wrecked by the same dark means. 
We have seen progress and betterment set back by the same 
force; but sin is a mere figment of the human imagination. 
Evolution shews clearly that ethics are a part of the cosmic 
process, and 


what you call sin is simply imperfection : 


the sinner is the imperfectly evolved, the half-developed man. 
Evil is good in the making. Give us a few more generations 
of evolution, and it will disappear, or at any rate, become 
a negligible quantity. Man will be so self-controlled and 
sane that the millenium about which simple souls have 
dreamed may prove a reality after all, and priest and police- 
man be alike played out.’’* 

*Professor Huxley, in his famous Romanes lecture, repudiates the 
view of so many who would claim to speak in his name :—‘“ The theory 
of evolution encouraged no millenial anticipations. . . . Ethical nature 


may count upon having to reckon with a tenacious and powerful foe 
as long as life lasts.” 
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Let us test this by fact and experience. And the first 
fact to note is, that evolution, notwithstanding, the essential 
elements of the human character remain thesame. It has 
not been proved that the progress of the centuries has added 
to or taken from those primitive instincts, passions and 
aspirations which mark and make the man, and set 
him apart among the living creatures of the earth. What 
he was in the days of the Pharaohs, in the days of Homer, 
in the days of Christ, that in essentials he is to-day. You 
may trace many times in history and in literature, remorse 
and sorrow for wrong doing, or sin, and remorse comes 
from within, wells up like love and pity from the innermost 
depths of the soul, but find me, if you can, remorse for 
imperfection. If the sinner be only the imperfectly evolved 
man, remorse is folly, repentance nothing, and punishment 
for sin a crime. Imperfection, if our hearts are right, 
moves our pity and sympathy, it is not so with wilful wrong. 
Sin is an intrusion into, a corruption of our life, not some- 
thing that has been left out, and the healthy soul, like the 
healthy body, has a natural repugnance to that which is 


corrupt. 
‘The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die, 
But if that flower with base infection meet 
The basest weed outbraves his dignity ; 
For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds, 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds.” * 


What answer shall we give to those who tell us that evil 
is simply good in the making ? ‘This, that 


they read the facts of life the wrong way round. 


The greatest evil the world has ever known is good that has 


been marred. 
- But another school of thought will have an answer to 


*Shakespeare, Sonnet 94. 
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this. The world, they say, is a great machine driven by 
blind force, and we are wheels therein driven too. Good 
and ill are facts truly, but there is no moral significance about 
them. They are facts in nature, and nature is governed 
by one law, that of stern necessity, and, says Mr. Cotter- 
Morrison, ‘‘ there is no remedy for a bad heart and no sub- 
stitute for a good one, and the sooner the idea of moral 
responsibility is got rid of the better it will be for society 
and moral education.” 

“ The freedom of the will,” says Haeckel, “‘ is not an object 
for critical scientific enquiry at all, for it is a pure dogma, 
based on illusion and has no real existence.” Put this 
doctrine to the test of fact and experience and we shall find 
in it an admirable defence of the sweating employer, and 
the slum landlord. If they are driven to their doings by 
the engine that drives the machinery of the world, what 
blame is theirs for the thing they do? Accept the position 
then and educate your children to believe that nothing they 
do can by any chance be otherwise; let us persuade ourselves 
if we can (and we can if we sink toa moral level low enough) 
that all we have done and may do, we have done as machines 
and not as free men with the power of choice to do or leave 
alone, and let us build our social life upon the theory and 
watch and see how long before all falls to cureless ruin. 

A poet of passion in an earlier day wrote the lines : 


“T count religion but a childish toy 
And hold there is no sin but ignorance.’’* 


and there are those among us to-day who will say that 
education and environment contain all the remedy needed 
for sin. Need we discuss this view ? The answer to it is 
so obvious, and yet the doctrine is held, and we can under- 
stand why. The environment of millions in our great cities 


* Marlowe: prologue to the Jew of Malta. 
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is so devilish, so calculated to bring out all that is evil in the 
soul, that men feel that its destruction is the thing of first 
importance, and they are right,/absolutely and entirely right. 


Bad environment ought to be fought 


by every human creature who cares for the womanliness of 
women, and the manliness of men, fought because it is 
bad. But good environment is not enough by itself to 
solve the problems of sin, though thousands may preach 
that it is. Becky Sharp said (and I doubt not there was 
real feeling in her words) ‘“‘ I could be a good woman if only 
I had a thousand a year ’’—but she would still have been 
the same Becky Sharp. 

There is a definition of sin in the revised version of the 
first Epistle of St. John, which is given in three words, and 
leaves little more to be said, “Sin is lawlessness.” I 
have never been able to convince myself that our modern 
revisers have done much for the Bible. Our commonplace 
modern tongue seems unable to give expression to the highest 
forms of passion and emotion, in the way that the virile 
and living Elizabethan speech could, but for this concise and 
almost epigrammatic definition of sin, I give the revisers grati- 
tude. The first condition of social unity is a recognition of the 
principle of law. You cannot run a cricket club, or a football 
team without seeing that. It is an accepted principle of © 
social progress that the will of the individual must be subordi- 
nate to the general good. Whenever we regulate by law the 
height of a chimney, or compel the fencing of machinery, 
or prevent an employer overworking his girls or women, 
we recognise that. These social laws are hailed as new 
discoveries by many to-day, but as a matter of fact they are 
the affirmations of the Christian Church made hundreds 
of years ago, and it is my conviction that if the world had 
followed the social teachings of the Church many of the 
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problems we face to-day would not exist, and we shoild 
have a larger conception of social and religious unity than 
any we know now. Follow lawlessness into the moral 
sphere, into the individual life, and the check and stumbling 
block it is to social reform is plain to see. 


Character is the basis of worthy life, 


and the foundation of character will be found in a recog- 
nition of the supremacy of the moral law in individual 
‘ action. Fail to recognise that, live absolutely for self and 
selfish ends, and you will begin by becoming a bad member 
of society, and end by becoming a hindrance to its progress 
towards better things, a hindrance to social reform. The 
lawless life is in the long run the decadent life, and life on 
the down grade, if you cannot or will not pull it up again, 
is of no use to society. If matters little what form it takes 
in its descent ; it may be a poor drunken creature lurching 
between the tavern and the slum, it may be a selfish million- 
aire owning no responsibility to anyone for what he does 
with his wealth or his life. Every such life increases the 
power which makes for social decadence, and adds to the 
sum total of evil in the world. 

Neither in evolution, nor in fate and necessity, nor in 
ignorance, nor in environment shall we find the final secret 
of sin, but in the human will. Just as we can choose on 
which side of the Strand we may walk home when we leave 
this church, so we can choose whether we will walk on the 
straight or crooked roads of life, and we shall assuredly 
not escape the consequence of our choosing. If our lives 
are crooked or stained by sin, we can neither lead nor serve 
a noble cause until we determine by God’s help to cleanse 
those stains away. And there is nothing arbitrary in this, 
it is but the working of a natural and universal law. Ifa 
boat’s crew were training for a race, and their chief oarsmen 
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were suffering from a hidden disease, they would lose that 
race if the men were not removed or the disease were not 
purged away. It is the working of this law, just, fixed, 
and eternal, that makes individual 


sin the enemy of social reform. 


But side by side with this law there is another law working 
too, the law of repentance and regeneration. With the 
desire for spiritual amendment and cleansing, the power 
will come, for in that upward effort there is the submission 
of our will to the will of God. It may be inarticulate and 
unconscious, at first, but it is there, and no prayer of peni- 
tence, however broken and halting its words, was ever uttered 
in vain. Christ came to bind up the broken-hearted, and 
raise up them that fall, but we only understand His mes- 
sage when we feel our need of it, when we feel that without 
it our life would have failed, and when we have seen that 
message bring hope to the fallen, peace to the sinning soul, 
and healing to the broken-hearted, we can never doubt it any 
more. ‘If we say we have no sin,’—has the old sentence 
grown common-place now through constant repetition in 
church ? But the repetitions of a thousand years would 
never alter the verity of the words, “‘ If we say we have no 
sin we deceive ourselves ’—not God, not our neighbour, be 
very sure of that, but ourselves, the easiest, the subtlest, 
and the most deadly deceit of all. But, “if we confess 
our sin He is faithful and just to forgive us our sin and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” The fact of God’s 
mercy is the eternal answer to the fact of sin! 


“BREAD OR STONES.” 


By Cécu, CHESTERTON. 


Member of the Executive Committee of the Fabian Society. 


There is nothing, I think, that strikes us more in the 
recorded utterances of our Lord, than the emphasis which 
He was perpetually laying upon the child, and the import- 
ance of the child. He is, so to speak, always taking a 
young child and setting it in the midst. ‘‘ He that receiveth 
them, receiveth Me.” ‘He that offendeth one of these 
little ones, it were better for him that a mill stone were 
hung about his neck, and that he were drowned in the sea.” 
It is by the test of the child that our Lord seems to have 
thought that all civilisation and government, and all human 
institutions should be judged. And in this attitude of 
His, there was something more than a merely affectionate 
and emotional love for children, which He no doubt felt. 
It is, of course, impossible to imagine that one of His 
temperament could have failed to feel that love, but at the 
same time I think there was something more behind that. 
I think He not only meant (as He undoubtedly did mean) 
when He said that “of such is the Kingdom of Heaven ”’ 
that He desired humanity to be child-like, joyous, to have 
a child’s capacity for pleasure and affection, He not only 
meant that but I think it is permissible to suggest at least 
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that this thought may also have been in His mind, that 
the child is the heir of the future, that everything depends 
upon the child, because the child represents the future 
generation. That out of this material must be built the 
kingdom for which we are all hoping. That ‘of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.”’ And so the Church has always 
taken the same attitude. For example, in the Sacrament 
of Baptism we affirm (very much to the confusion and 
scandal of some of our Nonconformist friends) that a child 
merely because it is a child, apart from any question whether 
it is going to believe in Christianity, or be a good man, but 
merely because it is 


a human child, is therefore ‘* a member of Christ, 


a child of God, and an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
And as the Church has taught in theory, so it has acted in 
practice. The Church, long before the State recognised 
the idea of its responsibility for all children, and especially 
for the children of the poor; the Church first started the 
idea of having educational institutions for the working 
classes. And though these institutions were at a later date 
captured by a number of scoundrels (whom we * call 
“reformers”’ in this country I believe) and diverted from 
the use of the poor to the use of the rich, that should not 
blind us to the fact that it was the Church that first thought 
of educating the people. 

Well now, if we take that as a Christian doctrine, and 
realise its importance, it becomes necessary to look at our 
present situation here in England, and consider how we 
are treating the enormous number of our children, that mass 
of raw human material given into our hands. Well, the 
State has taken over the function which the Church originally 
initiated, the function of education. We do have an 
elaborate machinery for educating the children, and we do 
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spend a very great deal of money on educating them. But 
something is needed before education. 

The greatest statesman of the French Revolution, Danton, 
said : ‘“‘ After bread, education is the first need of the people.” 
That was a very wise word, and a very necessary one for 
us to remember now. Education is a thing of vital and 
enormous importance, but at the same time education is 
not, and cannot be, the first need of a people. The first 
need of the people is to be fed, and until you have fed them, 
education is not only useless, it is cruel imbecility. I say 
emphatically, that if I did not believe it were possible to 
feed the children, to provide all the children in our public 
elementary schools with bread, I would rather see compul- 
sory education done away with altogether. 

Now, are the children in our schools fed ? We all know 
they arenot. I need not trouble you with elaborate figures ; 
you will find them in the reports of the Royal Commission 
on Physical Training in Scotland, and of the Inter-Depart- 
ment Committee on Physical Deterioration. Thus Dr. 
Eichholz, an eminent medical specialist, gave it as his 
opinion that daily in London alone 


122,000 children are improperly fed. 


That is no solitary instance, you will find it to be the same 
thing all over the country. In Bradford the question was 
tecently discussed, and equally, or even more appalling 
figures were shown. In the rural districts it is the same 
thing. In fact, all over England the children, on whom 
I say the whole future of the race depends, are being im- 
properly fed. And the effect on the future race is also no 
matter of speculation. You know that we have lowered 
our standard of recruits for the Army because we could not 
get enough men up to the proper standard of physical 
efficiency, but even so, enormous numbers of men are 
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being turned away every day whose unfitness is, in most 
cases, the result of improper feeding as children. I submit 
to you that whether we regard this from the point of view 
of economists, or from the point of view of patriots, or simply 
from the point of view of decently humane men, it is an 
appalling state of things. But what if we regard it from 
the Christian point of view? If the Christian conscience 
means anything, if there is any conscience in Christianity 
superior to the normal human conscience, how must that 
conscience regard this state of things ? ‘If your children 
ask for bread, do ye give them a stone? If they ask for 
fish, do ye give them a serpent ?”’ Our children ask for 
bread: we give them “a scholarship ladder!”’ 

And remember you cannot take refuge, you cannot solace 
your conscience with pessimism, and say, “Oh, well, of 
course it is indeed a very terrible state of things, but it has 
been done now and nothing can help it, the race has been 
injured permanently.” It has not. For the same medical 
experts who put before the Committee the evils consequent 
upon under-feeding, said also that 


feeding will remedy the evil. 


They tell us that if we will take these children, feed them 
properly, clothe and house them properly, the evil will be 
remedied. Heredity has been shewn to be a negligible 
factor compared with what people imagined it to be ten 
years ago. Environment is the important thing, and if 
you will take the present generation of children and feed 
them properly, you will make a new race of them. Surely 
the responsibility resting on us to do what we can is enor- 
mous. I am not going to discuss with you how it ought to 
be done in detail, there is not time for that, but I will only 
say in passing that while I would readily support such a 
scheme as that laid before the House of Commons by Mr. 


L 
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Hay, or such proposals as those of Dr. Macnamara, or Sir 
John Gorst, yet for myself, I do not believe you are going 
to solve the problem until you have adopted the principle 
of free universal feeding, in the same way as you have adopted 
the principle of free education. Nothing short of that will 
effect a permanent cure. 

Now, of course, there are many objections to that, and 
they are constantly being raised. First of all we are told 
that if we adopt this principle of free feeding, we shall 
break up the home. Well, of course, the debater’s obvious 
retort to that is, that it comes with a rather bad grace from 
the representatives of the middle and upper classes to be 
so very frightened that the home of the working classes 
will be broken up if a child stays away from its home for 
a mid-day meal, when they themselves constantly send 
their children away for six or seven months to school and 
never see them during the whole of that time! But apart 
from that point, and apart altogether from the conviction 
which some of us hold that the sooner the “‘ homes ’”’ from 
which some of these children come are broken up the better, 
are we, as a matter of fact, bound to regard the ‘‘ home”’ 
in this sense as a permanent and necessary form of human 
organisation ? JI do not think that we are. In other 
countries, Germany, for instance, the working man and his 
family nearly always dine in restaurants; and whether or 
not you think that an ideal arrangement, I am not quite 
sure that the English system of the wife and children in 
the home and 

the man at the public house 


is such a very overwhelming improvement on it! (Do not 
think I am saying anything against the public house; I 
am not. I think public houses most excellent Christian 
and Catholic institutions, but at the same time I would 
rather see the wife and children there too !) 
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Then, of course, we are also told that we shall be getting 
tid of “ parental responsibility.”’ Well, my answer to that 
is, that I do not understand why this objection, if it is valid 
in the case of free food, is not equally valid in the case of 
free education. The representatives of the wealthy classes 
who complain of free feeding (and therefore by implication 
of free education) as getting rid of the responsibility of the 
parent, themselves make use of the free education (provided 
originally for the poor) at Oxford and Cambridge, of which 
they have robbed the poor to endow the rich. I do not see 
myself that there is any question of destroying parental 
responsibility. It reminds me very much of people who 
are always going about saying “‘ How shall we house the 
working classes ?”’ quite oblivious of the fact that at the 
present time it is the working classes who house them. 

And now I come to another objection which is sometimes 
urged, an objection which I respect I think, more than the 
two preceding ones, because it is genuinely sincere. I am 
rather doubtful whether some of the people who talk about 
“parental responsibility,” and “the breaking up of the 
home,” are always quite candid and sincere, but when a 
man says, I object to the free feeding of children, because 


it costs too much, 


he is speaking honestly. I am not going to deny for one 
moment that it will cost a very great deal, but that is one 
reason why I value this question, because it will bring into 
prominence the fact, which it is just as well to recognise (as 
we shall have to sooner or later) that you cannot do any- 
thing for the working classes without making an unsparing 
attack upon property. There are a great many people who 
would be very glad to do something for the poor, but who 
will not recognise that fact, and whose efforts are, therefore, 
to a great extent valueless. The reason why the working 
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classes are poor is because rich people are living unpro- 
ductively on their labour. It is only by a part, or the 
whole of such tribute that you can improve the lot of the 
worker. ‘This is what Socialists like myself, call the ‘‘ Class 
War.” If you think the expression materialistic, or brutal, 
or unchristian, I will leave you to find another, merely 
remarking that it was not Karl Marx who said, “‘ it is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

I think we must make up our minds not to rely upon that 
large number of people (very excellent people in their way) 
who say, ‘‘ We should very much like to do something ; 
it is, indeed, very horrible to think of all those poor little 
children without food,’ but who draw back altogether 
when the question of property is touched. These people 
are ready to help you to a certain point (and you should 
take all the help you can get from them) but you should 
not rely upon them. I will give you an example of what 
happened the other day at Bradford. The Labour Party 
brought forward a resolution there, in favour of feeding 
the school children, and that resolution was passed by the 
votes of the Labour Party, and of some Conservatives and 
Liberals, by a pretty big majority. Well now, about a 
week afterwards these people began, I suppose, to realise 
what that sort of measure really meant, and some kind of 
pressure (I do not know what) was brought to bear upon 
the voters, and the result was that a week afterwards they 
rescinded that resolution. It is only fair to record that the 
Tories for the most part stood by their votes, but of the great 
Liberal Party many stopped away, and those who came 
gave a silent and shamefaced vote against their own reso- 
lution. ‘‘ They went away sorrowful, for they had great 
possessions.” 

Now it is because I am convinced that there is such a 
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class struggle, and because I am convinced that, if our 
civilisation is to be redeemed from the abysses in which 


four centuries of anarchic commercialism 


has plunged it, it can only be redeemed by the united efforts 
of a working class, because I believe that, I want these 
children fed; for that struggle when it comes will be no 
struggle of anaemic weaklings. If it is to be won, it will 
have to be won by the working class possessed of the greatest 
qualities which a race can possess, unrelenting energy, 
determination to win, the courage to demand their rights, 
and the strength to fight for them. “For every battle of 
the warrior is with confused noise and garments rolled in 
blood ; but this shall be with burning and fuel of fire. For 
unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son is given; and the 
government shall be upon His shoulders: and His Name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, 
The Everlasting Father, The PRINCE OF PEACE.” 


“THE CHILD AND THE TOWN.” 


ByiR. Ac-Brav; BA] LCC. 


Author of “‘ The Children of the Town in the Heart of the 
Empire”; “The Boy and the Family,” Etc. 





“‘ Society,” says a modern writer, “‘ has undoubtedly got 
to pass towards some newer and better equilibrium, and 
the problem of the distribution of wealth has doubtless got 
to change; such changes have always happened, and will 
happen to the end of time. But if any of you expect that 
they will make any genuine vital difference on a large scale 
to the lives of our descendants you will have missed the 
significance of that on which all turns; the solid meaning 
of life, is always the same eternal thing, the marriage, 
namely, of some un-habitual ideal, however special, with 
some fidelity, courage and endurance, with some man’s 
or woman’s pains ; and whatever, or wherever life may be, 
there will always be the chance for that marriage to take 
place.” ‘This passage may well serve as a sort of declaration 
of faith for all who care for Social Reform. It comes to us 
with a double meaning ; it sounds a note of warning, and a 
note of hope; of warning, lest in the effort to make life 
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possible we forget to make it worth living ; of hope, that 
the attempt to awaken in all some consciousness of a high 
ideal, will not altogether be made in vain. We want the 
warning ; we want the hope. We want the warning because 
the bitter struggle for existence, engendered in the heart 
of our great cities, is more and more tending to emphasise 
the material needs of men. Day by day the cry to find 
work for the unemployed, houses for the overcrowded, food 
and clothing for the very poor, becomes clearer and more 
insistent. The cry of the passing moment is so urgent, 
that we can deal with nothing else. And in thinking of the 
passing moment it seems to us that nothing else is of any 
importance, and that if only those needs were met, there 
would remain nothing more to be done. But if we step 
aside out of the dust of the struggle, and 


look at the struggle 


from a distance we shall see how little even our wildest 
dreams of Social Reform would do. Let us suppose that 
in a flash the casual workers, the unskilled labourers, the 
physically afflicted, all the wreckage of modern civilisation, 
were raised to the same position and the same condition 
of life as that enjoyed by the artisan. For a moment one 
would think the change would be a great and striking one. 
And yet, the great life of London would go on much the 
same—almost unaffected. For the one bewildering fact 
that startles the observer is the almost incredible expendi- 
ture of human energy and human patience, to obtain a 
reward which, when gained, seems valueless and without 
significance. Look at that vast tide of men and women 
which ebbs to and fro across the bridges of the Thames 
every morning and every evening. What is the outcome 
of all that work ? Can we say that anything more comes 
of it except that enough energy is stored up for the tide 
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to ebb and flow again the next day, and the next week, 
and the next year ? 

And if we turn from the mass of human life to the units, 
the result does not seem very different. After all, what is 
it that induces the ordinary workman to go through his 
long hours of work ? It is nothing more, as a writer has 
said, than the effort to gain ‘‘a quid of tobacco, a glass of 
beer, a cup of coffee, a meal and a bed, and to begin again 
the next day, and shirk as much as he can.” 

When we have brought about all the changes mentioned, 
even so, the great problem of the town remains as it is now, 
More than anything else, the town seems to be like some 


vast self-feeding machine, 


grinding out its own fuel, and grinding out nothing else. 
It may be that we shall make the movement a little easier, 
there may be fewer jarrings and jolts, fewer breakages and 
stoppages of parts, but after all, the whole process will 
remain much the same without meaning and without value. 

If we want to do something to change all this, if we want 
to get any solid satisfaction, we must give some meaning, 
some worth to this almost unintelligible process. In saying 
this do not think I am anxious to depreciate our efforts to 
stay the material needs—God knows they are so pressing 
that we cannot neglect them; but what I do want to say 
is that, in the effort to make life possible, we must not 
forget to make it significant. 

I am afraid some of you may think that I have wandered 
sadly away from the title of my subject, “‘ The Child and 
the Town ’’—but if I have done so, I have done it inten- 
tionally. For social reform is one, whatever work we are 
engaged in. We want to have the same ideal, and that 
ideal is to give some worth, some significance to the life we 
see around us. And if we turn to the child’s life, we shall 
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see how the town, as it were, has designed all the conditions 
to prepare the child when he grows to be a man, to fall into 
that melancholy procession that drifts to and fro across the 
Thames. 

Look at the surroundings of the child’s life; how little 
there is of any beauty, of any value. To house him he 
requires miles of mean and drab streets ; to find him employ- 
ment and the means of living, he needs acres of factories 
with tall chimneys drawing smears of smoke across the sky : 
to take him from place to place, there is the perpetual roar 
of the trains across the bridges, the throb of the horses’ 
feet and the jar and jangle of the trams. 

And if we look at the child himself, the result is the same. 
He finds himself 

always one of.a crowd. 


He is taken to school, one of a thousand; in his playground, 
in the streets, he sees himself a mere unit among a number- 
less throng ; to talk to him of his own importance, and the 
importance of his own actions, is to use words which are 
to him without any meaning. Nothing in this town can 
be pointed out as actually his work, whether for good or ill 
it is wiped out just as the heap of stones he may make on 
the pavement is swept away and smoothed out by the road 
surveyor, leaving nothing behind. If in his surroundings and 
in himself, there is little of importance, in the urgent need 
of the moment there is not time for him to look for it, or to 
miss the want. ‘The very difficulties of town life, the mere 
walking down the road makes so many calls on him to escape 
some pressing danger of the moment, that he has no time 
to look beyond. Sometimes in watching a child pass down 
the streets, it seems to me that I have seen a sort of symbol 
of his own existence ; he is dodging now this vehicle, and 
now that ; he is staying now to gather round some drunken 
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quarrel; now to pick treasures from some coster barrow 
that has been overturned ; he is running away at one moment 
from some shopkeeper whose wrath his pleasant amenities 
have aroused ; at another, pausing to pour withering con- 
tempt on some passer-by, whose appearance suggests an 
impotence to harm. But unlike the ordinary traveller, 
there is no special road to be crossed, no special goal to 
reach, no end of All desire to be attained. And this goes 
on day after day, year after year; the same succession of 
petty doings and undoings, each necessary in itself, each 
necessary so that the next petty action may be made possible. 
And in this process there is nothing of any value ; it hardly 
seems worth the trouble of having ever been born. 

Now for all this I have no great panacea, that will cure 
this trouble, to lay before you to-day. I have only a few 
suggestions to make which may, perhaps, be of a little 
use. First of all we want to recognise the need of somehow 
or other bringing into this 


life, that drifts on from day to day 


some sort of meaning, some sort of value which is not there. 
To recognise this need is to be in a sense almost beyond it. 
There is no thought in my mind of asking you to neglect 
the material things that make so great a difference to the 
child’s life; but I ask you always to look beyond this, to 
look on to some ideal. It may seem a far cry to pass from 
the provision of free meals to the creation of some high ideal, 
but after all the consciousness that this is what we really 
want to do, though it may not change the acts we perform, 
will give to them a worth and an influence that they did 
not before possess. It is not so much the things we do that 
we need to change, it is the spirit which inspires them that 
we want to alter. Further, is there anything we can do 
to create an idea of some ideal ? Well, an ideal if it means 
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anything, at least, means two things. First it means a 
belief that there is such a thing as a “to-morrow”; and 
next it means that there are things of value beyond all price, 
which the labour of to-day can win in that ‘“ to-morrow.” 

Now I do not wish to suggest to you that you should talk 
to the children about the influence of ideals and all that sort 
of thing. We have had much too much of pouring good 
things into children, as though they were buckets, in the 
hope that some of it might stay. It is not this we require, 
what we want is to set the child to do something. If the 
new psychology has taught us anything, it has at least 
taught us this, that if we desire to make any impression 
on a child (or for that matter on a man) we must make him 
do something. It is through the doing, and not through 
the talking that the impression will be made. ‘No im- 
pression without expression,” is the motto of education. 

Whatever then you are doing for the child, see if you 
cannot do something to 


make him work for the future, 


never mind what it is that he is working for. Bit by bit, 
as the habit grows upon him to look past the present moment 
to something in front, you will get into him the idea of work- 
ing for that something beyond, which is at the bottom of 
what we mean by “ possessing an ideal.” 

I think, perhaps, the great influence of, let us say, such a 
method of teaching catechism as the Catechism of S. Sulpice 
lies in the fact that the children are kept active. It is more 
effective than the ordinary Sunday School, where we just 
pour. in information, because we give the child something 
to do; we are finding some way for him to express himself, 
and in expressing himself we make an impression upon him 
at the same time. 

Lastly, and most important of all, I would plead for more 
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reverence for the child himself. We want to treat them 
as though they were of value themselves. There is a sort 
of tendency in dealing with children, whatever we may 
be doing for them, to say, ‘Oh, anything is good enough 
for the child, he won’t understand, he won’t see what is 
wrong.” We should rather say that nothing is too good 
for the child because we want him to understand what is 
good. To take any sort of trivial example, look at the 
ordinary Sunday School teas we provide for children. They 
are best described—if I may use a slang phrase—in the one 
word “nastiness.” If there is a table-cloth, it is probably 
dirty ; if there are cups, they are probably cracked; the 
tea is slopped out into them careless of what happens ; 
there is noise, and everything that we do not want the child 
to get used to, and we say, “‘ Oh, it doesn’t matter, the child 
doesn’t understand.”’ Now let us set our faces against any- 
thing of that kind ; whatever we do for the children, if we 
are going to do it at all, let it be the best. 

Next, let us try, if we can, to treat the children in a 
little different way. We are so often inclined to treat 
them as 


a kind of plaything, 


to talk to them as though life was a great and monstrous 
joke; and in doing this can we be surprised if they also 
look at life as a great and monstrous joke? ‘They don’t 
do it naturally, for I sometimes think children are the only 
really serious people in the world. What we want to do is 
to treat them as though they were of more value. For they 
are taking their value of the things round them from us, 
and if they see that we put little value on what they do, it 
is not surprising that they will put little of value on it them- 
selves. I wish in some way I could make a little more 
impressive this belief, that we ought to shew more reverence 
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for the child himself. I feel that on this everything turns. 
But let me get back to what I said at the beginning. After 
all there is a possibility of placing some ideal before people. 
If the town has changed life much, it has not changed those 
elemental forces which have made nations and individuals 


great. 


In Angel Court the sunless air 
Grows faint and sick; to left and right 
The cowering houses shrink from sight 
Huddled and hopeless, eyeless, bare. 


Misnamed you say? For surely rare 
Must be the angel shapes that light 
In Angel Court. 


Nay ! the Eternities are there 
Death at the doorway stands to smite, 
Life in the garret leaps to light, 
And Love has climbed that crumbling stair 
In Angel Court. 


And it is because this is so that we need never despair. 

There is always the chance of seeing life through the mists 
of the present moment, of seeing it as a whole, standing 

against the background of eternity. 


% 
“SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS.” 
By JoHN RICHMOND NEAL, B.A. 


Head of the Christian Social Union Settlement, Maurice 


Hostel, Hoxton, N.; London Diocesan Reader. 





“The burden of Dumah. He calleth to me out of Seir, Watchman, 
what of the night? Watchman, what of the night? The watchman 
said, The morning cometh and also the night: if ye will enquire, enquire 
ye: return, come.” Isaiah xxi. 11-12. 

Social Settlements may be regarded as a practical expres- 
sion of the teaching which is so characteristic of Frederick 
Denison Maurice, Charles Kingsley, and those early Christian 
Socialists, who were filled with such an earnest desire to 
remedy the injustice, hardships, misery and wrongs of our 
Social System. Settlements stand as the expression of 
that deep sympathy ; of that desire for accurate, reliable 
knowledge which must form the basis of any remedial 
effort ; and perhaps, chief of all, they stand as evidence 
of our belief in the Brotherhood of Man. Still the question 
may be asked, why is it necessary that there should be 
Social Settlements ? Why is it that ever since the com- 
mencement of the latter half of the last century their 
number has been steadily increasing, not only in London, 
but in all our large cities, and in other countries both on 
the Continent and in America? I think there is something 
in the symbolism of the “‘ Watchman” which answers the 
question. As you go along the streets at night, and see 
the familiar red lamp and little shelter of the watchman, 
you know 

there is something wrong, 


you know that the condition of the street is not as it should 
be, that there is some danger to be avoided, or some defect 
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to be remedied. In the same way, the fact that a Settle- 
ment is necessary in any district is evidence of Social 
wrong, social danger, social evils, which require immediate 
attention. Or, if we turn to the picture of the Watchman 
in the passage I have just read of the Burden of Dumah, 
we find another thought which answers the question. We 
seem to hear a cry going up from the darkness, ‘“‘ Watchman, 
what of the night ? Watchman, what of the night ?” It 
is almost despair, ““ How long, O Lord, how long?” Is 
there no hope? Will things never be better? Will our 
sufferings never be relieved ? Is the bright morning never 
to dawn? ‘‘ Watchman, what of the night ?” 

We know that the same cry is going up to day from over- 
crowded tenements, from our dreary slums, from the 
unemployed, from women working at starvation wages ; 
that same cry of hopeless misery, yearning for better con- 
ditions, yearning for sympathy, yearning for relief, longing 
for fresh air, sunlight and rest, “ Watchman, what of the 
night ?” 

Here, then, is both the necessity and opportunity for 
Settlements. They hear the cry first, living in the very 
midst of the misery and suffering; they are appealed to 
first; they know the genuineness of the exceeding bitter 
ery wrung out by the stress of suffering, and it is alike their 
duty and their privilege to give the welcome answer, 


‘‘ The morning cometh,’’ 


and send forth a message of hope, that efforts are being made 
to remedy the evil, and in the meantime, everything that 
can be done to alleviate the suffering and distress will be 
done. Yes, it is theirs to give expression to the deep 
sympathy felt for them ; to announce that Christians living 
under different conditions do nevertheless believe in the 
Brotherhood of Man, and recognise that until men can have 
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equal opportunities, the victims of our Social System are 
entitled to sympathy and help from those more fortunately 
placed than themselves. 

How eagerly such a message is received, how welcome such 
help and sympathy is, how many opportunities there are 
for brightening the lives of old and young, for assisting both 
by advice and service can readily be gathered from the 
Annual Report of any of these Settlements. Speaking of 
that one with which I am personally associated, I can truly 
say that the record of the Maurice Hostel, during the past 
six years is one long succession of new opportunities for 
voicing a welcome answer to their bitter cry. The provision 
of a Créche for babies, of play hours for children, Clubs for 
Working Boysand Girls, a Registry for Trades and apprentice- 
ship, a Dinner Hour Club for Factory Girls, a Co-operative 
Store and Meetings for Women, a Club for Working Men 
and systematic visiting for crippled children, have in a small 
way done something to brighten the lives and relieve the 
wants of a fraction of the teeming population around us. 
Many other opportunities have arisen in connection with the 
various Country Holiday Funds and Homes, the Poor Man’s 
Lawyer, Medical Mission, Penny Savings Banks, Unem- 
ployed Relief Funds, and such public work as Guardians 
of the Poor, School Committees, and the Borough Council. 
But whilst it is true that 


opportunities are unlimited, 


the possibility of providing the necessary remedy or means 
of alleviation too often fails through lack of funds. ‘This 
brings us to another aspect of the Watchman and the 
Settlements. Probably we are all familiar with the story 
of the little village among the Derbyshire hills which was 
shut off from the rest of the world during the time of the 
plague, and we remember how no one was allowed to go 
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in or come out; how the sentinels were on guard, and 
people from the village came to fetch the food and other: 
goods which were placed on stones at the three-mile cordon. 
We can understand the yearning desire of those outside to 
know what was going on inside the village; had their 
friends escaped ? Were things as bad as rumour pictured 
them? And we can easily imagine them calling out, 
“Watchman, what of the night ? Watchman, what of the 
night ?” 

It is equally true that to-day there are human souls in 
anguish when they think of the sufferings of the poor, men 
and women whose hearts are sad because they cannot go 
and relieve the misery themselves; men and women who 
are thrilled with a desire to help, if only they can find a 
way, and these call to the Settlements, and say, ‘‘ Watch- 
man, what of the night ?’’ What is going on beneath the 
surface ? Is there anything that we can do to help? Is 
it true that these low wages are being paid? Does this 
terrible struggle for existence really exist ? Do children go 
to school without food ? Is the suffering caused by want 
of employment so much worse this year ? Would money 
or personal service do any real good ? 

Here, then, is another opportunity. 


Settlements voice the needs 


of their districts ; they can speak from personal knowledge 
of their wants; they can and must appeal for help. They 
form a link between the rich and the poor, between the 
East and the West of London; between those suffering 
because they cannot help themselves, and those suffering 
because they know that hidden away in other districts 
there is so much real and undisputed suffering. This is 
why Drawing Room Meetings, Garden Parties, Annual 
Reports and Appeals for the help of others are as important 


M 
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a part of Settlement work, as the clubs, visiting, and 
multitudinous activities on the spot. There are two sets 
of enquirers, and it is the duty of a Settlement to answer both. 

What is the answer to be? The same as of old, ‘‘ The 
morning cometh.” There is the ray of hope because there 
is the certainty of our faith. But the Prophet adds a warn- 
ing, ‘“‘ and also the night.’’ We shall not have the Millenium 
in a day; the conditions resulting from years and years 
of neglect are not going to be transformed the moment we 
realise the injustice of them. Debased character or impaired 
physique are 

not remedied without trouble. 


There is a struggle going on, and it must continue, but— 
“The morning cometh.” 

The answer goes further, however, and points out a line 
of action, “If ye will enquire, enquire ye, return, come.” 
We have got tostudy. ‘That is one of the three main objects 
of the Christian Social Union, “to study in common how 
to apply the moral truths and principles of Christianity to 
the Social and Economic difficulties of the present time.” 
We have to enquire before we can find the solution. We 
must go right into the midst of the trouble, and obtain 
reliable information, before we can hope to remedy it. 
This is one of the chief duties of Social Settlements, for, 
owing to the conditions of modern life, there are whole 
districts separated off, proscribed areas, in which it is 
necessary to have representatives living, to make enquiry, 
to get and know the truth. 

There is no doubt as to the result of such enquiry. Do 
you think, for instance, that the people of London were 
any more charitably disposed this year than last year ? 
I do not; but I believe the reason why there was so much 
greater response to the appeal for the unemployed this 
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year, as compared with last year, was due to the careful 
investigations made by the Mansion House Committee 
last year. It is true, their work last year was handicapped 
grievously by the want of money, but it is equally true that 
their careful study of the problem brought its reward this 
year in tenfold liberality, and also took us 


a great step forward, 


towards the final solution of the problem. 

Lastly, to turn to our individual lives, there is the same 
darkness, the same struggle going on in our hearts, and 
sometimes out of the very depth of despair, when we 
remember the sin we have struggled to conquer, or that we 
have failed over and over again, our soul goes out in the 
same heartbroken cry, ““ Watchman, what of the night ?” 
Are we never to win ? Is there no victory in sight ? And 
the same answer awaits us, “Enquire ye, return, come,” 
for “the morning cometh,” ‘Seek ye the Lord while He 
may be found, call ye upon Him while He is near. Let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts: and let him return unto the Lord, and He will 
have mercy upon him, and to our God, for He will abundantly 
pardon.” If only in the depth of our despair, we turn to 
the Light of the World, if only we enquire of Him, then at 
the last, we and our brothers shall have peace, for “ The 
morning cometh.” 


“SOCIAL CHURCHMANSHIP.” 


By GEorGE W. E. RussEiu, M.A., LL.D. 





Men and Brethren. When the late Archbishop Benson 
took leave of Wellington College, over which he had presided 
during the first fifteen years of its existence, he closed his 
farewell sermon to his former pupils with words which 
might well make the text of what I have to say to you 
to-day. He thus summed up the lessons he had been giving 
them from the pulpit of the Chapel: “ You must seek 
purity, that the souls and bodies you offer to those you 
love, and to All-seeing God, may be white and unspotted ; 
truth, that your speech may be simple and clear; love, 
that your friendships may be sound, and that the Brother- 
hood of Man may be to you no shadow.” Well, it is the 
object of the Christian Social Union which has assembled 
us together during these Lenten gatherings, to fulfil that 
aspiration of the good Archbishop, and to try and turn 
the “ Brotherhood of Man ”’ (a phrase so often on our lips) 
from a shadow, into a substantial and beneficent reality. 

I suppose nobody—not even the most superficial observer 
of the signs of the times, can have failed to notice during 
the last 15 or 20 years (if his memory can run back so far) 
the extraordinary change which has come over English 
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thought, and English writing, with regard to the two prin- 
ciples which, for clearness sake, we must call Socialism and 
Individualism. Thirty years ago, the old hard-bitten, 
cut-and-dried economics of the Manchester School held 
England in their grip. They taught, in substance, if not 
in words, that the one principle of human life was unre- 
stricted competition, ‘‘every man for himself, and the devil 
take the hindmost.’’ That was practically the Manchester 
doctrine— 


Individual effort for Individual gain. 


That doctrine failed to lay hold of the better heart 
of England just because, as F. D. Maurice said, it 
tried to make universal selfishness do the work 
which God has assigned to universal love. But within 
the last twenty years there has been a movement 
{of which the Christian Social Union is the corporate 
expression) towards realising the solidarity of the Brother- 
hood of Man, towards realising the great fact that none of 
us lives to himself, and none of us dies to himself; that 
there is a real bond, though not perhaps always felt or 
sufficiently recognised, which binds us to the service of 
our brothers and sisters in the great family of God. Ina 
word, the idea of Collectivism or Socialism,—the idea of 
working together for the benefit of all—the idea of union - 
for the help of all men, and chiefly of those who cannot 
help themselves—that idea has laid hold of what I call 
“the better heart ” and thought of England. 

And if this idea of Membership of a Body, or Social Service, 
whatever you like to call it, is (as I most firmly believe) a 
root-instinct with us, we shall expect to find it recognised and 

provided for in the Church of God. So indeed it is, for the 
Church of God is the one true Benefit Society, the greatest that 
has ever existed in the world. It is asociety, a brotherhood, 
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a union, of men and women, old and young, learned and 
foolish, weak and strong, a union of all Christian people joined 
together in one cause, for one purpose, under one Headship, 
and working to one Divine end. That social Church- 
manship, that spirit of union, of mutual service in holy 
things, is realised most completely in the Holy Sacrament 
of the Altar. Its very name, if you go back to the first 
meaning of the word, Communion—points to the same 
thought, it means “Joint Participation.” It is in truth, 
the great social Sacrament, the divinely-appointed method 
of teaching and realising the equality and the brotherhood 
of men. 
Now if it be true that by its very law 


our Churehmanship is a social thing, 


let me point out, in the short time at my disposal, 
two or three practical and very humble ways of realising 
that principle, and applying it to our daily lives. 

I will take first the humblest, and perhaps you might 
say the vulgarest, of all these ways—the commonplace 
method of almsgiving. It has been said, and I think 
truly, that if a man’s religion does not touch his purse, it 
has not touched his heart. There are very few of us (and 
certainly he who addresses you is not among them) who 
can honestly say, when we take stock of our lives, that we 
give all we can fairly afford for relieving the spiritual and 
physical necessities of our fellow creatures. 

Lent has now so far advanced that it is out of place to 
talk of rules for Lenten self-denial. Lent is rapidly deepen- 
ing into Passiontide; already that great Sorrow, which 
reaches its climax at three o’clock on Good Friday after- 
noon, is beginning to cast its gloom over Christian hearts ; 
already we see our Lord as He kneels in the Garden of the 
Agony, and breathes His last upon the bitter Cross. My 
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brothers, at such a time as this, looking forward through 
the two weeks and a fraction of a week which separate us 
from the great joy of Easter, let us try to bring our ideal 
of self-denial to some practical shape. Can we not go over 
the ways in which we had meant to spend money on our- 
selves—to go away at Easter, to have a little trip abroad, 
perhaps so humble a thing as a new suit of clothes, or a 
book on which we had set our affections—whatever may be 
the object for which we have saved our money—and say, 
“just for this once, I will do without that, because there 
is a case of need, or sorrow, or sickness, close at my 
door, and what I had intended to spend on myself may do 
a little to relieve it” ? 

But I may be told that some of you have already taxed 
your resources so far that there is nothing left over for 
yourselves ; and then I would say that there is yet a richer 
treasure, which we all possess, of much greater value than 
gold or silver, I mean 

the treasure of sympathy, 

—sympathy in sickness, sympathy in sorrow, sympathy in 
all the thousand ills of life. It has been my lot to see a 
good deal of the interior life of hospitals, and, believe me, 
there is no more practical way in which you can realise 
this bond of Social Churchmanship than by seeking out 
in any of our great London hospitals, some poor, friendless, 
wretched patient, who has come, perhaps, from the other 
end of England to be under London doctors, with not a 
friend to speak to, not an ear in which to pour his grief. 
If you can go and make yourself at home with such an one 
on visiting afternoons (generally Sundays and one week- 
day) you will be doing more than you can easily calculate 
or express in words, to lift a load of wretchedness from one 
human heart. 
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But there is a rarer kind of sympathy still. Many of us 
—most of us, I hope—are ready with our sympathy in sick- 
ness and in sorrow ; are we equally ready with our sympathy 
in disgrace, when a brother has committed some really 
wrong act which has been found out ? The world is always 
ready to drive him out from the synagogue; but are we 
always equally ready to extend to such an one the sympathy 
due to him as a brother, though perhaps an erring brother, 
in the great human family, and help him back, by our 
friendliness to self-respect ? 

And then there is another power which every one of us 
may exercise for social good—our influence, our example. 
We can no more cast off our influence than we can cast 
off our shadow. Every day we live we are exercising it for 
good or for evil. And when we consider our obligations as 


members of the great Christian family, 


let us remember that one of the chiefest of these obligations is, 
so to act and speak, so to go about our daily work or citizen- 
duties, that we may every moment be raising, and not lower- 
ing the social, moral and spiritual tone of those with whom 
we associate. And sometimes the duty of setting a good 
example runs on into a duty far more difficult—that is, 
the duty of giving a word of warning, a word of counsel, 
“a word in season.” It is, indeed, a difficult duty, and yet 
one not to be shirked by those who believe in Social Church- 
manship, who believe that their fellow-men have a definite 
claim upon their moral help. And for my own part, I can 
imagine no more glorious reward than that after one is 
dead, somebody should come and stand over our grave, 
and be able to say from a full heart, ‘“‘ There lies the best 
friend I ever had; he saw me becoming the victim of a 
deadly vice; he warned me of my danger; and he saved 
my soul.” 
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So far I have spoken only of the private duties which 
belong to us simply as Christians. A word certainly ought 
to be said of the duties which devolve upon us as citizens. 
Truly {all our political action and citizen life ought to be 
governed by the same great law. We are put here in the 
world, and in the Catholic Church, to serve our brother 
men. The law of England puts into our grasp, through the 
Parliamentary and Municipal vote, a talent which we 
are bound to use and trade with for the benefit of those 
to whom no such trust is given. And I maintain with all 
respect, but with all conviction, that we are not true to the 
principles of our Social Churchmanship, if we exercise our 
political vote, or our municipal vote, without bearing in 
mind its probable effect on such causes as Temperance, the 
Housing of the Poor, the Sanitation of London, the Living 
Wage, and the great issue of Peace and War. | This subject of 


Social Churehmanship expands 


’ for us, and might be treated of, not in a hurried address like 
this, but in a long series of leisured discourses. In the short 
time left to me I will only ask you to consider once again 
this question of Social Churchmanship under the two main 
representations in which it is most often presented in the 
Bible. Weare familiar enough with the idea of the Christian 
Army, and the Christian Family, both of which are ways of 
expressing the reality and the obligations of Social Church- 
manship. First, the Army: 


‘** One army of the living God 
To His command we bow: 

Part of the host have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now.” 


And then again, the Family : 
“One family we dwell in Him, 
One Church, above, beneath ; 
Though now divided, by the stream 
he narrow stream of death.” 
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If the first aspect, that of the Army, appeals to us most, we 
may consider ourselves as having been promised to that 
Army when we were helpless infants held at the Font. We 
have since voluntarily, and of our own free will, with a full 
knowledge of what we were doing, committed ourselves 
and enlisted, when we offered ourselves for the blessing of 
Confirmation. We renew and seal our vow every time we 
approach the Altar, for, remember that the word “ Sacra- 
ment’’ means primarily the Roman soldier’s military 
oath which bound him to follow his captain to the 
death, to do whatever he was commanded, to go wherever 
he was sent. So we, every time we kneel at the Altar, 
renew our vow of implicit obedience to the Great Captain 
of our Salvation ; pledging ourselves afresh to the same 
life-long conflict, and looking for the same “ exceeding 
great reward.” 

But after all, the image of an Army and of Warfare under 
a Captain, belongs rather to our fallen state. It is to mea 
more attractive thought to look at the Church, in the 
aspect of a Family— 


the Brotherhood of Man 


resulting from the Fatherhood of God. ‘This seems to mea 
far more winning and attractive idea. The idea of Christian 
people as “‘ one family,” has a higher inspiration than that 
which belongs to any imagery of fighting or warfare, or any 
other product of our fallen nature. 

{7 St. Jobn the Divine, who was the greatest theologian of 
the Early Church, who penetrated deepest and soared 
highest into the great mysteries of the Faith, was also the 
simplest and most practical preacher of the great Social 
Gospel of Brotherly Love. ‘‘Whoso hath the world’s 
goods, and beholdeth his brother in need, and shutteth up 
his compassion from him, how doth the love of God abide in 
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him ?’’¢ And he says in another place, ‘‘ Beloved, now are 
we children of God, and it is not yet made manifest what we 
shall be,”’—but of this we may be sure—the more diligently 
we cultivate the spirit of brotherly love and mutual aid, 
of self-sacrifice and joint effort for high and holy purposes, 
the more closely we shall approach even while we are here 
on earth, to the life of the glorified saints in Heaven. Iwill 
close by citing again the dear and venerable name of St. John. 
According to that most attractive Saint, 


the very test of our spiritual standing 


is the degree in which we act on the principle of brotherly 
love. ¥‘‘ We know that we have passed out of death into 
life.’ and why ? ‘‘ Because we love the brethren.” And 
‘again, my last word to you shall be St. John’s—“ And this 
commandment have we from Him, that he who loveth God, 
love his brother also." f 


* The quotations are from the Revised Version. ’ 
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